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Remarkable Letters from 


IPSWICH. ; 
Mr. F. Neave, 67 Bitiot Street, 


Ipswich, writes :oxf I-have-used |- 


Dr. Tibbles’ -Vi-Cocda “for 
considerable time, and find it 
far superior to any other. “Jt 
ia very palatable, and shall 
recommend it to my ftiends.” . 


SHEERNESS. 

Mr. T. E. Long, 18th Com- 
pany, R.G.A., Sheerness, writes : 
“T find Dr. Tibblés’ ,Vi-Cocoa 
to be very stimulating and 
soothing to the nerves, and I 
shall alwaya recommend it.” 


aes 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr. E. Walker, 379 Wash- 
wood Heath Road, Birmingham, 
writes;—“I have taken Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for many 
years and no other to equal it. 
l always recommend it to my 
friends.” . 


NORWICH. 

Mrs. Draper, 6 Hip; Yard, 
Three King Lane, St. Benedicts, 
Norwich, writes :—“ I have been 
a user of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for the last four years and have 
found it far superior to other 
preparations I have tried. Its 
flavour cannot be equalled.” 


—— 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Mrs. Stockham, 5 Market 
Place, Stoke on-Trent, writes: 
—“We have used Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for the last four years 
and have always found it an 
a beverage and nerve 

mic,” 


SWANSEA. 

Mrs. S. Walters, 28 Jersey 
Street, Hafod, Swansea, writes: 
—“T have been a user of Dr. 
Tibbles’ big sa over five 
years an ve derived at, 
benefit from it. I have Tend 
it to be very soothing to the 
nerves and I would not be 
without it. I always recommend 
it to all I come in contact with.” 


‘ NEWPORT, MON. 
‘Mr: A. 8. Wood, 44 York 
Place; Newport, writes :-—“I 
for the oe aay waa fed 
OF an 

that there is. no other to equal 


it.{ It is excellent for growing | 


, and I would not be 


without it.” 


— 


_. CHESTER. 

Mrs. M.Chetwyne, 39 Crane 
Street, Chester, writes: — ay 
have ‘been‘a constant user of 
-Dr.~ Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the 


el cc ge aE bat d 


should not like to be without 
it. I have’been a great sufferer 
from neuralgia, and no other 
has done me so much good as 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa which 
I shall always recommend as 


the most nourishing and best 
that can be obtained.” > 
BURNLEY. 


Mrs. McKillop, 3 Greenhalgh 
Place, Burnley, writes:—* We 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for about twelve years and 
have always found it -to be 
beneficial and refreshing.” 


MANCHESTER. 

Mr. K. Copisaro, 56 Faraday 
Avenue, Cheetham, Manchester, 
writes :—“I have been a user 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for over 
a year and find it excellent.” 


DERBY. 

Mr. H. Moreton, 48 Macklin 
Street, Derby, writes :— I have 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
the last ten years and find it 
the best I have tried.” 


COLCHESTER. 

Mrs. C. Laurance, 10 Clay 
Lane, Mile End, Colchester, 
writes:—‘*I have been using 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the 
ast nine years, and find it 

th strengthening and noar- 
ishing.” 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 
Mr. R. Henderson, 6 Burleigh 


RAWTENSTALL. 

Mr. T. Nuttall, 57 Spring 
Side, wtenstall, writes :— 
“I find Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 


; soa |“ I have always found Dr. 
to be a strengthening and in- 


Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa to be stimu- 


vigorating beverage.” lating and sustaining.” 
PONTYPRIDD. PENZANCE. 


Mr. W. Wallis, 64 Adelaide 
Street, Penzance, writes :—“I 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for twelve years, and have 
found it very beneficial.” 


BACUP. 
Mr. J. H. Stephenson, 67 
New Line, Bacup, writes:—“I 


Mrs. E. M. Price,111 Trehafod 
Road, Trebafod, = 
writes :—"I have yd others, 
but there are none to equal Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa.” 

EXETER. 

Mr. F. W. Kemp, 21 Iddes- 

leigh Road, Exeter, writes :— 


“We have used Dr. Tibbles’ | Cocoa for six years and find it 


Vi-Cocoa for over seven years, | excellent.” 
and can testify as to its sus- 
taining properties.” TRURO. 
: é Mr. W. Penrose, 2 Broad 
- | Street, Truro, writes: ‘‘I have 
EDINBURGH. used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 


Mr. J. Gemmell, 142 Dalry 
Road, Edinburgh, writes:— 
“T have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa for over two years and 
have derived great benefit 


some time, and I find it to bea 
very nourishing and stimulat- 
ing beverage. It is a great 
boon to thuse who live a 
strenuous life.” 


Street, South Shields, writes:— | Almondbury, 


have used Dr. Tibbles’ Yi-| 


Town, and Hamlet. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


Mr. A. Loft, 14 Bank View: 
Hu ddersfied 
writes: “I have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for about 
fifteen and have found 
it to be a boon to digestion. 
I have, many times recom 
mended it to others.” 


NEWCASTLE - ON - 
TYNE. 


Mr. J. Bamford, of 58 Maria 
Street, Elswick, Newcastle-on- 
Tyno, writes :—“ Having been 
a user of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for the past thirteen years, I 
find it to be most beneficial 
for the health. I havea break- 
ifast cupful every morning 
before going to work, and it 
| keeps me in good order for a 
\day’s work, I also have 
\the samo at night - time, 
and it make’ me sleep well. I 
|can recommend Dr, Tibbles’ 
.Vi-Cocoa anywhere as being 
the best drink in the King- 
dom.” 


from it.” 


—_— 


GAINSBORO’. 
Mrs. Lawrence, 14 Portland 
Terrace, Trinity Street, Gains- 
boro’, writes :—“I have used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for a long 
time, and prefer it to any 
other.” 


GLOUCESTER. 

Mrs. Woolford, 80 Great 
Western Road, Gloucester, 
writes :—“ We have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for ten years 
and could not do without it. 
We consider it to be the best 
on the market.” 


FALMOUTH. 

Mrs. R. Thomas, 81 Killigrew 
Street, Falmouth, writes :-—“I 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for ten years and find it very 
beneficial to the health. I shall 
always recommend it.”’ 


ae 
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COCOA: The valuable properties of the fincst cocoa are 
well known. 
KOLA: Of estraordinary sustaining properties, preventing 
undue fatigue or exhaustion after strenuous work, 
MALT: Rich in digestive power and easily assimilates 
other foods. 
HOPS: Soothes the nerves, acts as a tonic, and promotes 
healthy sleep. 
All these valuable ingredients are combined in 


re 


The most perfect Food-Beverage ever invented, 
* The Press and Public are unanimous in saying: “ There is no 
Cocoa like Vi-Cocoa.’’ 7 
Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. 
—it makes all the difference. 
Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in Cd. packets ard 9d, and 
1s. 6d. tins. 


Ask him for Vi-Cu&oa 


i. ae Sean 


REPEAT 
ORDERS RECEIVED 
. FROM THE 

ROYAL PALACE 
STOCKHOLDI. 


suitable for Dra 
room, Bedroom, &&., handsomely bor- 
dered, in Thirty Turkey patterns and 
fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Coloutings, to 
suit all requirements, and large enough 
to cover any ordinary-sizcd room. These 
Carpets, with 


will be sent out as Sample Carpets 
thus showing the indentical quality we 
supply in all sizes. They are inade 
of apeciell per gee to wool, ageirged 
a yy of our own, can o1 
= obtained direct from 
our looms, thus savin 
the  parchaser 
; middle profits. 
OVER 400,000 
SOLD DUBING 
THE PAST 
= TWELVE MONTHS, 
od Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved 
ee Thousands of Re- 
{ Orders and 
neolicited Testi- 
m with every” Carpet 
th every Car; 
we shall ABSO.- 
LUTELY GIVE 
AWAY a very hand- 
some Rug to match, 
send Two 


room, Dining- 


NEW 
OCSICNS. 


eg ILLUSTRATED BAR- 
Smeg i GAIN CATALOGUES of 


HODGSON & (Dept. B-W.), Manufacturers; WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


WHAT IS ; 


‘VASELINE” 


“* VASELINE”. is the registered name and Trade Mark of a valuable 
and now world-famed emollient preparation, manufactured by the 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company. 


Most people know that VASELINE” is ideal for the skin, but not so 
many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, such 
as Menthol, Capsicun, Borax, Camphor, &c., enabling their special 
virtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively on any affected part, inter- 
nal or external. It is worth the while of any careful reader to note the 
uses’ of these valuable preparations. 


ARNICATED “VASELINE” 's the 
friend of cyclists and poesia: for Sprains and 
Bruisea. in collapsible tubes, 18 


“VASFLINB” itself ts ta:teleas and odour- 
Jesa, and cin .ot got rancid. When sold in 4d, and 
8d. tubes it is sterilised tn manufucture. 


CAPSICUM “VASELINE” is the best SALICYLIC .“ VASELINE” relieves 
Rome remedy for internal paims (such ne ce ds 2 Cdeina, Rheum ism, ete. Intins, 13. 
; . ors 
poliapaible plomod. Leanes Snes OulDenene a2 FOMADS “VA3ELINE” is delicately 
perfumed for Toilet ana Hair, In various forma, 
tee VASELINE JOT TERS are an pare. 3d, to 6d. 
able ty . 
CN ee te nal ior | “wy 12m VASBLINE™ i: “Vaseline” 


in ite most perfect state, delightfully periumed tor 
CAMPHORATED “VASELINE" is 4 the Toilet. In me al-capped botiles. 18 ;, ginss- 


highly efficient remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, and 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS _ 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words cr part ther. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All commurications should be address: , 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘Pearson's Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's is 
OOM NO “ 


FREE HBBREAL MEDICAL GUIDB 
(Mlustrated).- Containing valuable remedies for all 
ailments. Write to-day.— P. W. “ Herbalist,” 96 
Charing Cross Road, London. 


YOU CAN BARN 1). an hour.— Put! parr 
of employment, a Diy K., 69 Alder Sule t Tw 


@O0ODS ON CREDIT.—Pay monti'y 
ments after delivery. Boots, Suits, c« 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous end Overeoats, Jewellery, Blankeis, Cy 


Physical Weaknesses, Leck of Vigour, Varicocele, and Musical fost: 
Allied Trovbles. Treatise, with full in- Musical Sosirumeits. everything: 
cloding hundreds of testi énials af complete cures, Co., Rxchange Bldgs, Norwich, 
pent sealed, post free, two etamps.—P. J, Murray, - — = 
125 High Holbors, London, W.C. BEAL APRICAN CURIOS.—0n 
—_— P.O. for 26 we wili send you post free ty 


TIPELWRITING.—Noveljets. story-writers, | Tae loverea’ Curio Cas Bos, wo yoice 


ts 


clergymen and others who require their manuacri; 
typewritten, should send a port-cord for terete South Ainoa, 
Mor: is, 14 Bridge Road, mmersmith, n en 
W. Special reduction for long bories. ASTROLOGY.— Events, Chonges, F 
= Pc Busteane. Seecees Matrinony, Tw) 
STRENGTH: How Lost; How R Clase) ‘ birth-date, 1/- P.0.—Proi.\, 
ry 


House Whitcburch Road, Card: ff. 


BOOTS.— fave nearly 0°!, buying factor: 
Agents Wanted: Write for list, particuiais . 
Boot Co,, 604, Portland Square, bristol. 


= ‘WATCHES. — Non-magnetio tever_m: 
LETTBR-WRITING.—Those who want in- ck or nickel, accurate timekeepers, 5¢ : 


late a 
stroetion in letter-writing. from apphcations for ilver Mand Mirrors and Hair Br 


Fish Katere, 6 p: 


aituation to tove letters, or on any busi or ate eheaper 8.8. tert ler-tiditcd:t 

tatters, shonid obtain" Mow Shall ¥ ond Binoy | - tency dial, so estas, Becton Wine 
5 . Devereux. . FB. Sowter ti 

Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, n, W.0. reet, Notuingham. 


BLUSHING CURED.-— Doctor's ¢ 
recipe 1/,order, Testimuniais.—H, stevens i 


L i TEETH BOUGHT 
OLD ARTIFICIAL B 3 “e Mares 5 


call or forward by post; full ealue per return, or offer 
made. — . Browning, Actual. Manufacturers, 
Btrect, London (Estab. 100 sears). 


DO YOUR ABTIFICIAL TEETH Dr) 
when you are eat or speaking’ Ir ~ 
Dentrufyx. You can dispense entirely w 
and wires by us: Dentrofyx. -ent pu 
P.O. ufactur’ 


BABY CARS (direct from fartery on approval; 
carriage paid; we save you 5/- in the £; cash oreasy - 


its from 4A mon’ . Wonderful value. —Dentrufyx ‘ing Co., 65 1 
- Papen t for moors new catalogue, post ree. Pontypridd. ’ 
—Ditrect Pubiie Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. ew 
BXTRAORDINARY REVELATION: 
from Consult “ The Modern Sher ock Huinies."’"' 


VARICOCELE.—Every man gufferi 
g debit 


Varicocele and its sceompersir aGlove?’’ Send yours and learn more abou’ 


per a 
nervous weakness should rend for illustrated clrenlat 


eeif than you ever dream: Love, matrinc:s 
describing its successful treatment and cure the Post old glove (returned), 1/- P.O., and +. 
only rational and paamiees method. Xo electricity. envelope.— Professor Dane, East Peckham,Toi 
- Bent sealed, post iree, two stamps.—E. B. Norton, Kent. 


59 & & Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICES.- 4 ':- 
simple conjuring tricks are always useful. '}+ ‘ 
dinner interval. You can learr. a nunler {.* 
tive tricks which need little or no appara 
very little trouble by studying ‘A 
Blejghts and Pocket Tricks,” by C. Nang 
1% to A. F. sowter, Publish 
London, W.C. 


BTIQUETTE FOR MEWN.—A book setting 
forth in simple atyle fall and eccurate direction for 
the due observance of m:dern modes and manners 
for men, is “ Etiquette for Men,”"by G. B. M. Devereux. 
It may be had, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, 
Pai , 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


vit 


er, 17 Henrieits s 


HOW TO EUILD A CYCLE worth £5 5s, 
for £2 12s. ¢d. We supply alt parte at wholesale 
ices. Frames, Wheels, Ty ‘Vubes, Bells, Pumps, 
mops, and ing for a bottom 
Gitows. Send for 113 page wholerale e, post 
ces. cod make money,—Smarts Ltd.,U A 


SONGS TRANSPOSED 


correctly, Gof. each poge (9 states) 
of manuscript. Copied as lezible as 
print, Ges. _ page. 


ycle at rock 


MRS. CONVERS, Bridestowe, 8.0. 
Devonshire. | 


3 ACRES so 4 COVY 


and a Six-roomed House | 
BE GIVEN. AWAY.| 


REST CIGARETTE PAP 


“a 


AY 


eee oe ee Ee ee EE Te ree 


eS 


painiul Swellings., 11) collapsitie tubes, 1s. 
CARBOLATED “VAS"7LIN~” is the 

best possible antiseptic dres-ing for Cuts. Bites, 

Barbers’ Itch, etc. In coliapsitie tubes 1s. 


BORATED “VASELINB” is vuluit'e 
for Catar h, wad ts a universe: sutiseptic oimtient. 
Only in collay Bible tubes, ls. 


“VASELINE” OXIDE OF ZINC 
OINTMENT is tho grev healer of Sores and 
Bruptions, Inc Jlapsible tubes, ls, 


MENTHOLATED “ VASELINE” is for 
Nervous Headach», Sore Throat, Naw Catue-b, 
etc. (wherever Menthsl is recommended). In 
collapsible tubes, 1s, 


Send 28, 6d. for Pull Trial 
“VASELINB” Equipment (Pure, 
Capricum,Camphor [ce, Cold Cream, 
and Perfumed. Soap); or useful 
Descriptive Booklet, post free. 


CHESEBROUGH- MFC. G9., 42 Holborn Viaduot, London, E,¢. 


aloppered buttles, 19.6d.; and in tabes, 6@. and - 


“VAS' LINE” COLD CRE‘ M is the 
beat known Skin Preservative. In tubes, jars, and 
boxes, from@6i. Excellent a.ter shaving. 


“ VASELINE" CAMPHORICE allays all 
Irritation of the Skin. In 1d. tins and 6d. boxes 
and tub ». 


“ VASELINE” HAIR TONIC assi:te Hair 
Growth by removing al! obstacles a:d promotingan 
un quallcd beauty and vitality. In bottles, fon 
2s. and 33. 


“VASELINE” TOILBT SOAPS are 
superfitted with “ Vaseline,” and leave 


THE PRIZE HOMESTEAD 
aclean, fresh odvur ufter using. 3d. tabicts. 


: . with Outbuildings, Implenients, Pigs, and Poultry, with 
£1 a week for a year, are offered to you in.a simple com- 
petition. The picture shows the sort of homestead to be 
given away. For full particulars see this week's issue of 


|THE SMALLHOLDE'!. 


PRICE Id. EVERYWHERE. 


° 


The word ‘* VASELINE °’ 
is our 


Registered Trade Mark. 


| “STO INTEREST). 
To ELEVATE. TO AMUSE. &N 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Batzs. 


No. 1090. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


THE HOUSE OF THE STRANGER. Page. 
Opening chaptera of splendid new short 
serial - ° ° - . - 877 

DUELS WITH DEATH. 

True tales of heroism in great disasters 871 


A DERBY DAY FLUTTER. 


Complete short story - 2© « e« 872 
PINCHER'S PROGRESS. 

A series of fanny episodes in the life of a 

London thief - = - : : - . 
WHEN HING GEORGE WORE COR- 

DUROYS. 

True tales of the King and Queen in 

disguise - - * + * + ° 880 
THE DECEIVERS. 

Complete short love story- - = = 882 


“Waar a funny looking house! The man who 
built it must have been crazy.”* 

“Oh, no! The owner gave his wife permission 
to have the houso built in her own way, and she 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 8, 1911. 


EE EKLY. _ 


ENTERED AT 


Sratiovens’ Hatt, Ong PENNY. 


OUR FIRST TELE-QUIDS WINNERS 


Another New Contest Announced Below. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 

In our first Telequids contest, readers 
to give the excuse which a. young man might telo- 
graph to his aunt from whom he had expectations 
putting off an apts as his sweetheart wished 
him to go elsewhere. 

The amount available for distribution in this 
contest is £100, and the first prize of £50 has been 
awarded to C. Y. Newsome, 98 Hartington Terrace, 
Lidget Green, Bradford, who submitted the following : 

Lady Godiva represented in Pageant this after- 
noon, Remain indoors. Am staying tn myself. 

The remainder of the prize-money, to which we 
have added £2 to simplify division, has been allocated 
at the rate of £1 a word to the following: 

£15.—Hvuau S, Brock, Engineer’s Office, St. James’ 
Gate Brewery, Dublin. “ 

£13.—Roxsert Hamitton, 61 Cambridge Drive, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

£12.—Joun M. Barras, 5 Seton Terrace, Glasgow. 


1. 
were asked | 


in stamps or by 
stamps, do not a 
but send them loose. 

The sender of the telc-quid considered the 
cleverest and moat original will receive half the 
total amount of money sent in. 

The romaining half will be paid to the senders of 
the next best tele-quids at the rate of £1 a word. 


That is to say, if ex send in a tele-quid of five 
words, accompanied by 2)d., and that tele-quid is 
selected as one of the next best, you will get £5—a 
pound a word. If you sond in twenty-four words 
(accompanied by 1s.) you will, if you win, get £24. 

You will note that we only ask you to cond moncy 
for the actual words of the tele-quid P We do not 
ask you to pay for the words that make up your 
name and address. 

Now that you see what we wish you to do, hero is 
the problem for you to solvo: 

th is selling a motor-car to Brown 


ostal order. If you inclose 
them to the entry form 


£12.—Prrcr R. Hisssrt, 22 Highbury Grange, 


Highbury. who lives emt J milesaway. The tran- 


saction is almost complete, Brown having 
accepted Smith’s assurance that the car 
is in perfect working order. th 
agrees to drive it over himself, and to 
arrive not later than eleven o'clock. On 
the way it breaks down in a vital part, 
and can only be repaired by a skilled 
mechanic. mith must send a wire to 
Brown explaining the delay. What 
should he say ? 
In filling in your tele-quid we may add that you 
may make it serious or humorous, just as you like. 
A GOOD IDEA.—When sending your 


attempt inclose a small contribution for 
the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


changed her mind about it nearly every day.” 


WHAT TELEQUIDS ARE. 


A | 
“Yrs, debt collecting is a hard business,” said In this contest we tell you a story (in black type 
the sympathetic man, “I suppose everywhere you 
go people ask you to call again ?” 
* A3k me to call again!” said the collector sadly. 
| 


“Why, man, some of them dare me,” 


opposite), in which the hero has to send a telegram, 
and we invite Pipe to suggest the wording for the 
telogram, which we call a “tele-quid,” and write it 
on the printed tele-quids form below. 

With the tele-quids form you must send the price 
of the tele-quid at the rate of a halfpenny a word. 
You can sénd one word with one halfpenny stamp, or 
six words with threepence in stamps, or as many as 
twenty-four words, but no more, just as you like, but 
for each word you must send a halfponny. 

You may send the money for the tele-quid either 


ha Wry are people so anxious to find the South 
‘ole?’ 

“It'll save a lot of monoy when they do.” 

“ How 2”? 

“There won’t be any more expeditions to look 
for it then.”* 


KEEPING UP FIFTY-EIGHT PALACES, 


Tuz Kaiser holds the record as an owner of 
castles. Only as recently as last August he opened 
the splendid sandstone mansion which the Prussian 
Government built for him at Posen, in the heart 
e a Prussia, That made his fifty-cighth 
palace 

Wilhelm has always had a weakness for splendid 
residences. He has thirteen in Potsdam alone, 
and others in various towns scattered over the 
German Empire. 

The one that was begun in 1905 at Posen, and 
opened five years later, was estimated to have cost 
& quarter of a million! Not content with this 
aldition to his many homes he bought in 1910 for 
£40,000 the Villa Achillcion, in Corfu, built for the 
late Empress of Austria. 

In =f of the same year he had the famous 
medieval Hohkoenigsburg Castle, in Alsace, 
restored from its ruins at a cost of over £60,000. 
Chree months previously one of his admiring 
subjects presented him with the Villa Falconieri, 
at l'rascati, in which to live ! 

In 1908 the Kaiser began building a magnificent 
palace at Babelsburg, intended for his son the 
Crown Prince. It was to be the most luxurious 
building in Germany, but after the Kaiser had 
spent a small fortune on it he abandoned the 
scheme, 

Most of these palacos are merely kept up for 
political reasons, for the Kaiser rarcly lives in the 

to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd.,and must bea crossed 


uuajority of them. = 0 — ST 
Nor a the Kaise tent ith hi fit: odd - B COMP: ITORS. ena : ane Co." in the manner shown in this example. The 
aiser Content ‘Ww 138 y 1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed tele quids nuincer must be written in the space provided on the 


castles, Ho is the owner of nearly ninoty estates ! [¥ te.e-quids forin. 


if Postal Order be sent state 


Number of words. number below. 


Amount Inclosed. 


If stamps are sent the 

MUST NOT BE AFFIXE 

to this form, but must 
be sent LOOSE. 


L 
| 


No charge is made for name and address below. 


Occupation ..screreerersercares 


peer errerrer TOT eet ere 


a word. F; YOM 


for when you have filled up the tele-quids form, eut it out. and plaice it in 
an envelope addressed to the EDITOR, Pearson's Weekly, Ucnrietta Street, 


i A * . Half the inoney received will be awarded to the 
llis favourite one, Cadimen, the German Sandring- 
London, W.C., together with the Lane ee tele-qui. 
10. 


gender ot ne tele-quid selected oe the peat rs 
hi judge-,and the remaining ww! 2 awardec ne 
ham, has an area of a quarter of a million acres. H 


sclected as the next best at the rate of £1 per word 


Y I 3. Mark your envelope “Tele-q' in the top left-hand e 
is i i ili exclusive of the words in the addresses. 
oe EICOMS! 18 OVER & million pounds & year rie attempts must be posted to arrive on or before Thursday, June 8th. | 8. ‘The Kdltor will accept no responsiviliy in ecrard 


8. Tele-quida may not contain more than 24 words, exclusive of the 
oer: ass. The payment of the tele-quid is at the rate of one haliperny 
a word, end may be made either with stamps or by postal order. The 
words of the ad ircsees are not to be included in the price of the tele-quid, 

@ When a postal order is sent to cover one or more attempts, this P.O. 


to tho loss or non-de ivery if ae snomis 

9. Wo correspondence: will be entered into conaection with the 
competition, end telegrams wili be iynored. 

10. Tho prbdlished decision 18 fioal, and compctitors may enter om 
this undcravending oniy. 


from various sources, it is easily seen that he 
wants every venny of it to keep up the dignity of 
his position, 


Half-g¢ Watches, Scissors, Pipes, Cigarette-lighiers, and Coronation Spoons offered in this wee's's footlines. 
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Have you Heard? 


LONG LIVE THE_ KING! . 

Oy Saturday, Juno 3rd, King George celebrates his 
birthday, the second he has seen as monarch. 

Nowadays, even as a birthday treat, it is unlikely 
that his Majesty will be able to indulge in what was 
at one time a favourite pastime with him—riding 
on top of omnibuses! One day, when on top of a 
"bus, he heard the old driver remonstrating with 
one of his horses. 

“Come up, yer Royal Highness! Come up, 
can’t yer!” : 

His real Royal Highness leaned forward with an 
interested air. _— 
“Why do-you call him ‘Royal Highness ? 

he asked. : 

“Well, ye sce, sir,” was the confidential reply, 
“that there ’orse is that ’orty and lazy and good. 
for-nothing I calls ’im ‘is Royal "Ighness. | See ? 

“I thanked him,” the Prince remarked in telling 
the story afterwards, “ but I thought it better to 
ask no more questions.” 


A NASTY JAR. 

Wren Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree was enter- 
tained by the Authors’ Club the other night he 
told them a rather grim little story. 

He had just, he said, signed a document that he 
was to be cremated after he died, and he wrote to 
his daughter and said: “I will have no mocking 


ceremony round the claypit, but I will send you a 


beautiful urn holding my ashes.” 

In due course his letter was answered. 

“ Dear father, that will be a dreadful day for me. 
What a nasty jar! 


CONTEMPT Or COURT. 

TrERB are few wittier men on the Bench than 

Mr. Justice Darling. The other day, however, he 

rovided a little bit of unconscious humour that 
it. would be hard to beat. 

He will never tolerate any unnecessary noise in 
his court, and it is his custom, whenever there is an 
interruption, to remark sternly: “Usher, stop 
that noise !”” 

He was summing up in an important case when 
suddenly a tremendous peal of thunder broke over 


the Law Courts. 
Instantly his lordship looked at the usher. 
“* Usher!” ho called severely, “sto——" And 
then he was understood to murmur something 


about pulling the blinds down ! 


RATHER INAPPROPRIATE. 

Axy interference with the run of a play generally 
means death to the play, but in spite of the worry 
and unsettlement satused by the recent “‘ command ” 
performance, The Sins of Society is likely to hold 
the boards at Drury Lane until well over the 
Coronation season. 

In connection with the recent performance of 
Monry, one is reminded of an amusing incident 
that occurred during Queen Victoria’s reign. In 
her Majesty’s later years, of course, ‘‘ command ” 

rformances always took placo at the particular 

alace at which the Court was at the moment in 
residence, and after the performance a letter of 
thanks was always sent by her Majesty's private 
secretary to the manager. 

It had been found most convenient to have a set 
form of letter, so that no manager might say his 
company had received greater praise than any of 
the others. This worked very well until ono 
day, to amuse the children at a Royal garden party 
at Windsor, the proprictor of a troupe of performing 

se received a “command” to appear, and duly 
id so. Next day he received the usual letter of thanks, 

“Sir,” it ran, ‘““I am instructed by the Queen 
to thank you for ar visit of yesterday, and to 
express the hope that the ladies and gentlemen of 
your company arrived safely in London, and in 


good health !” 


THE ONE THING NEEDFUL 

Torre will be joy in the land. Fragson, who 
is just now in Paris, is coming back to the Coliseum 
with a batch of new songs. 

Most people know Fragson the singer of good 
gongs; not so many know Fragson the teller of 
good stories. Here is one of his: 

At a Sunday School examination a class was 
asked this question: “‘ What is the outward and 
visiblo sign and form in baptism ? 

From onc intelligent damsel came the prompt 
reply : “ Please, sir, tho baby !” 


Turn to page 896. There ycu will find a list of rules for Footlines competitions. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


: VERY QUEER TASTE. 

Axorner of Fragson’s stories is about aman who 
was roused in the very early hours of one morning 
by the clang of the front-door bell. He crawled 
out of bed and opened the window. 

“ Who's there?” he demanded. 

“Is that you, Jenkins ?”” came a voice. 

“Yes. Who are you? And what do you 
want ?”* : ; 

“It’s me—Johnson. I want to know if you Ny 
let me stay here all night ?” ; ee 

Jenkins peered down at his friend shivering on 
the doorstep. ¥ 

“Queer taste, ain't it?’ he remarked. But 
stay there by all means. Good-night !” 

nd the window slammed. 


THE RETORI COURTEOUS. 

From Paris comes an amusing story about M. 
Camille Saint-Saens, the famous aco nee whose 
opera, Samson ct Dalila, has been p uced several 
times at Covent Carden this season. . 

Saint-Saens lives a few floors up in a big block 
of flats, and tho other day Samson, Saint-Saens’ 
poodle, barked all the way up stairs. A complaint 
was mado to the landlord that the dog was a 
nuisance to the other tenants. 

So the landlord wrote to Saint-Saens: “ Dear 
Sir,—My house is not a zoological garden.—Yours 
truly, x o 
And Saint-Saens replied to the landlord : “ Dear 
Sir,—Come and live in it and it will become one.— 
Yours truly, CAMILLE Samnt-SaEns.” 

The composer has had to find another flat, 


A WISE CHILD. 
Tuz Mormon campaign in this country brings 
to mind a story told by a school inspector. 
He asked a,class of children how many wives 
a man was allowed to have in this country. 
“ One!’ was the unanimous shout. 

-“ Now, can any of you,” the inspector went on, 
“give me a text from the Bible that forbids a 
man having two wives ?” 

There was a dense silence. Then one of the 
children, after deep thought, ventured on this: 
“ Please, sir, ‘No man can serve two masters!*”* 


A SLIP. 

Mr. BorromMLey disapproves of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury being a member of the Board of 
Trade, and he wants his Grace removed from the 
Board and a business man put in his place. 

If Mr. Bottomley has his way, the Archbishop 
will probably bear up manfully under the afflic- 
tion. 

His Grace is an extrémely pleasant, courteous 
man, but no one ever called him good-looking, 
Americans would call him “homely.” As Bishop 
of Rochester he received great praise for his 
energy and the amount of good hard work 


was once the cause of an awkward slip by 
the chairman of a meeting at which the Bishop 
was to speak. 

“No ono can say,” remarked the would-be 
complimentary chairman, “that our Bishop is 
ornamental, for he——” 

The Bishop himself led the shriek of laughter 
that followed. : 


WHAT A PAIR! ® 

Tue Supreme Court of the United States, having 
ordered the dissolution of the Standard Oil Trust, 
of which Mr. John D. Rockefeller is the leading 
spirit, it would be interesting to know what pre- 
cisely Mr, Rockefeller thinks of the Supreme 
Court. 

The great millionaire has taken to golf in his 
old age, and he has had a private golf-course laid out 
within his own grounds, ° 

One bright day, when he was away from home, 
and playing on a club course, he had for caddie 
a bey oe not ead Ditken unfortunate 
stroke im in a clump of high grass. 

“My, my!” een Mr. Rockefeller, or 
words to that effect, “what am I to do 
now ? bry . 

“See that tree there?” asked the caddie, 

inting to s tree about half-a-mile away. Mr. 
ra = nodded, ‘“ Well, drive straight for 

at.” 

The millionaire lofted vigorously, and the ball 
soared up into the air and landed neatly on the 
putting green. 

The caddie stared at him with envious eyes. 

“*Gee, boss!’? he exclaimed. “If I had your 
strength, and you had my brains, what a pair 
we'd make |” 


he undertook within his diocese. This trait, 


x 
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Give if 
The Editor will give 2s. 6d. each + 


— best paragraph accepted for this col iii: 
the famous P.W. penknives wiil be awarded fu, 
paragraph uscd. If there is more than one » 
paragraph used the penknife will be aeertel | 
the reader whose contribution was received joo, SES 

The half-crown this week goes to W. Abrams, i 
Sireet, Liverpool. 

BE A GARDENER. 

“Tp ever I give up writing IT shall become 4 
gardener,” declared the Odd-Corner Ediur tie 
other day. 

Can any smart P.W. readers tell me wiy 4 
gardener’s life is a very happy one 2 

Solution below. 


——2 
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ON THE RIVER. 

As in a boat I floated 12345678, 

My oars the water-lilies 2345673 

I cried, ‘‘ Away, dull care, 315673!" 

And back the echo answered, 45678. 
Can you supply the missing words in the above 

verse ? 

Solution bclow. 


AT TWO AM. 
A SLEEPING man ; a cat; a wall, 
A steady snore. 
A caterwaul. 
A broken jug in pieces small, 
A ditto cat. 
Dead March in Saul! 
Some further snores, 
And that is all. 


RATHER FUNNY. 
Ar a small coal-merchant’s office near a certain 


railway-st ation a 
ps SS St 


the shutters bore | 
the notice, ‘* Coal Pal 
Order Office.” + 
There is nothing ana We 
ay” % Yi . | 
c3! 


particular striking 
Liv 


' 
+ 


het 
fi 
=i H iW ew eili ide 


about this % 
notice, but one » 
hot summers ¢ 
day a large i 
and __ interested }.7 J 
crowd collected 
outside to exam- “L, 
ine the shutters. Vy. hi. 
Can you guess * ean 

what had happened ? Solution below. 


THE TWINKLING STAR AGAIN. 
AworTHER reader has sent in an exaggerated 
version of the old nurscry-rhyme. 

“Disseminate multitudinous scintillations, 0 
minute sidereal atom! My contemplative soul 
is distracted with’ mirific conjectures as to the 
mystery that envelopes your planctary cit’. 
Exalted far above’ terrestrial regions and tic 
mundane trivialities of this sublunary sj 
You appear to my wondering eyes like a cry stat tised 
eon of Gah bate matter gleaming i) le 
inaccessible abyases of ethereal profundity! 

(Stop, please! The printer has a bad heade!e.) 


i 4 


Solutions. 


BE A_ GARDENER. — 
A GARDENEE's life is happy becance he is master 
mint, and raises his own salary, (celery) every yvs* 


ON THE RIVER... i 
Tue missing words are: Trifling, rifling, T fig, 30 


fling. 
RATHER FUNNY. 


Tux crowd were amused because the 
ry YZ 


fcke 


windew :Luvters 
LZ 


“Cad 


te 
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uals stb Death 


—-THE NEWPORT DOCK DISASTER. 


Forty men crushed to death! Forty men 


buried beneath hundreds of tons of masonry | 


+, is the brief story of the great Newport dock 
lean Sling of an eye the sides of 
the new dock in course of building slid suddenly 


disaster. In the twinkli 


down, overwhelming everybody 


In a few awful seconds the big dock was trans- 


formed into # big grave. Hardly a man escaped. 


Yeople standing by were struck dumb with the 
tragic suddenness of the disaster. A minute ago 
had looked down upon the always pleasant 
picture of satisfied toilers preparing to leave off 
their labours for the day, and now their horrified 
gaze was fixed on a mass of ruins, and upon dead 
and dying men, pressed to pulp between great iron 


they 


girders and rockery. | 

Broken cranes, engines, offices, boulders, waggons, 
clothing, human beings—all mingled together in the 
evening sunshine, with a shattered locomotive 
snorting its life away like a lowered charger on a 
battlefield. 

There had been not the slightest warning. 
Nobody anticipated for a moment what was going 
to happen. Everything appeared as safe as safcty 
itself, and the happy navvies were actually laying 
down their tools and picking up their jackets to 
make way for the night shift men, some of whom 
had alrcady arrived and were standing on the banks 
of the cutting finishing their pipes of tobacco 
before starting work. 

NOISE LIKE A BATTERY OF ARTILLERY. 

And then the awful thing happened. The wood- 
work, and masonry, and earth at either side of the 
dock shivered for a second and toppled over into the 
dock itsclf. There was not a single warning cry. 
Everything happened as if by terrible magic. All 
that the watching men knew for the time was 
that an carthquake had happened. 

There was a succession of roars, the same as an 
active battery of artillery makes, and a cloud of 
dust hiding a dap When the dust had 
subsided the onlookers could see arms and legs and 
heads peeping out of the débris, and tho life-blood 
of their colleagues nearest the surface streaming 
out among the dirt. 

Hardly realising for the time what had occurred, 
the night shift men leaped down to the ruins and 
set to work in a dazed, semi-hopeless kind of way 
to try and rescue as many of tho unfortunate 
fellows as possible, while others who had stood near 
raced off to the town with the terrifying news. 
Women preparing their husbands’ tea heard the 
cry: “Dock fell in! Dock fell in!” and dashed 
out to the street and hurried to the scene. 


SORROWING WIVES AND SWEETHEARTS. 

All roads led to the dock, and human streams 
poured rapidly on. Doctors brought stimulants 
and instruments, ministers hurried up with prayer- 
books, priests were warned to be ready with the 
last Sacrament. By the time the navvics ought 
to have been seated peacefully 
at their evening meal they were 
being hauled out dead from the 
ruins and laid in sheds close by. 
Men still alive but dying were 
Leing handed over to relatives 
acd clergymen, and those whose 
condition gave the doctors 
nape were oon rapidly treated 
and conve to hospital. 
Mothers and wives flung them- 
selves upon the wreckage in 
hopeless attempts to tear away 
the débris that hid their loved 
Ones, while girls who wore engag?- 
met rings knelt and wept by 
the sides of lovers who would 
Dever ‘yk to them again. 

As the waiting crowd grew 
larger and larger, and the tale 
of the disaster longer and longer, 
and the waiting tea for the dead 
ee iter a pine the news 

round that forty poor ‘ 
eget Be ie 
hands a 
them out alive. ” . down the bdlack 
e relatives were advised to hole of a 
ills and save themselves "eu 9 comrace. 
the sad spectacle of a 


I want the best burlesque rendering of these rules. Be really funny. 


crus 


husband, or father,{or brother being” ed lifeless 
from the dirt, but they refused. The white moon 
lit up a sea of tear-stained faces clustered round the 
sh where the bodies were laid reverent 
downs and every few minutes there was a aged 
pathetic rush by the relatives. 

And the living embraced the dead the whole 
night long. As the bodies were taken out and 
carried to cover, the wives, and mothers, and 
children waited to receive them. Babies in arms, 
too young to understand, clapped their little hands 
at the sight of their mangled parente lying on the 
stretchers; and the night was made hideous with 
tie wails of women whose dead husbands’ faces 
had been crushed almost beyond recognition. 

In the light of the dawn one of the rescuers, 
pecring into the ruins, saw the face of a man about 
thirty feet from the surface. The ruins had fallen 
about here in such a way as to form a narrow 
passage right down to the entombed worker. He 
was conscious, but helpless, being pinned down by 
a beam. He moaned out that if only somebody 
would crawl to him and cut through the beam he 
might be able to force his way out. 

‘We want somebody who's slim,” the rescuer 
called out. * Who'll craw! down this hole ?” 

“I will,” a lad replied, pushing his way forward. 
“I'm slim. I'll get down. Where's the hole?” 
MIGHT BE CRUSHED ANY MINUTE. 

Before bo knew it, the boy was on his knees 
with his head in the hole and pushing a saw and a 
chisel in front of him. 

A loud “Hurrah!” met the morning breeze 
as the boy’s feet vanished. 

“God bless him!” a weeping woman cried. 

**God help him!” said several. The wreckage 
was rocking dangerously to and fro, threatening 
every moment to close up the hole altogether | 
the brave lad to death. But he wriggled 
on, calling out every few minutes that he was all 
right and would soon have the imprisoned man 
the same. 

The boy’s messages became fainter and fainter 
as he got farther and farther from the surface. 
Then he was quiet. The rescuer at the head of the 
hole held his light to it, and peered down, while 
the crowd surged forward to read “life” or 
“ death ” on the face of the man with the lantern. 
But he could say nothing except that the lad’s 
form darkened the passage, and whether he was 
stuck or not was a matter for conjccture. They 
must hope for the best. 


THE PLUCKIEST LAD IN WALES. 


“We'll never sce him again,” an onlooker 
remarked dolefully. ‘The débris has sunk s 
couple of feet since he disappeared.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Yes, who is he?” a dozen voices cried. 
‘* Where's his parents ?” 

“He's Tom Lewis,” a rescuer aaid. “ He's 
fourteen—and he’s the pluckiest lad in Wales 
to-day. Three chcers for him, alive or dead!” 

“Three cheers!’’ The call was taken up by 
all. ‘Three cheers for Tom Lewis, the bravest 
lad in Wales!” 

And Tom Lewis, aged fourteen, working his way 


into the Being Job was fortified by the sound. 
He reached man. Soon the man on top, 
with his ear to the hole, discerned a metallic tappin; 
in the heart of the death-heap. The ba ha 
gaincd his objective and was hard at work. Another 
“Hurrah!” greeted the announcement. s 

For several hours the lad worked on, his head 
downwards, but he never lost hope, and once, 
when success seemed near, he called out a message 
to the effect that he would soon have the man frec. 

Excitement on the surface became intense. 
The boy’s name was on every tongue. His relatives 
were lionised. Those who knew him were eagerly 
sought after for particulars of his career. and not a 
few expressed a willingness to smooth down his 
path in life if he should ever appear alive again. 

If! A huge mass of earth began to move. A 
ton of timber cracked. If! 

If it pressed down a little moro Tom Lewis 
would be gone. 

The rescuers made a dash for the hole and howled 
out a command to return as the timbcr cracked 
again, and the earth became more active. 

The tap, tap, tapping continued. The lad’s 
success was nearer at hand. 

But the danger was increasing, and the crowd 
begged the rescuers to implore the lad to return. 
The warning cry echoed and re-echoed around— 
once, twice, a dozen times. 

And at last, when the white-faced crowd had 
grown silent in their anxicty, when it seemed as if 
their worst fears wero justified, when the ruins were 
slipping about like quicl:sand and threatening every 
second to close up the hole, the tapping ceased. 

“Couldn't get him!” tho lad panted as they 
dragged him, just in time, from the moving débris. 
Then he fainted to the music of the spectators’ 
cheers. 

And the work of rescue went on. 

(Next week: ‘Death Among the Kiniberley 

Diamonds. ‘’) 


BREEDING THE GENTLE GENTLE. 


Where the Maggot King Carries on His Paying 
Business, 


Iy a lonely, disused quarry working, situated in 
the Bronte country, are a few roughly-built huts, 
along with another, much larger, and carefully 
covered with canvas and tarpaulin. 

Here is carricd on what is practically a monopoly 
in the maggot business, for these are the preserves 
of “ The Maggot King.” 

His position is one of no small importance. 
Fishermen everywhere are continually requiring 
bait, and the demand has to be sup lied. From 
here, during the fishing season, undreds_ of 
measures of tiny, wriggling grubs are scnt away 
daily to all parts of the country. 

Most of the big clubs patronise this business 
either directly or indirectly. On one single day 
last year no fewer than 20,00¢ pints of maggots 
were supplied for a great angling competition in the 
north. This fact will give you some idea of the extent 
of this industry. And only because tho industry 
has been organiscd on commercial and scientitio 
principles is the demand able to be met. 

In the larger hut the maggots are brought to 
life. Hore are countless numbers of bluchoitle 
flies, while around the place hang pieces of meat 
for them to blow. 

All around are millions of squirming little grabs, 
moving in wriggling masses, or making their grue- 
some meals off the putrid ficsh, silently carrying on 
their work of decomposition. 

A strong smell of ammonia pervades this place } 

it is formed by the hydrogen given off by the 
maggots mixing with the nitrogen of the air. 
Attempts aro being made to preservo this for use 
as an article of commerce ; should these he success- 
ful it will prove a very valuable by-product. 
In this abode of flies, birth and death are every- 
day occurrences. From maggot to chrysalis, froaa 
the chrysalis the fly, from the fly the egg. and from 
egg to maggot again in a never-ending cycle. 

The problem of keeping the maggot {rom taking 
on the wings of a fly is a delicate ono, for it is 
obvious that most of them niust. be prevented from 
doing so, from a commercial point of view. For 
this purpose ccld storage is utilised to good purpose. } 

They remain for months without moving oF 14 


x 


eating, to all appearances being neither dead nor j 
alive. A little heat is ali that is required to maze ) 

them once again squirm and wriggle, so that firh, vj 
seeing in them a dainty morsc!, are tempted to bite, t f 


and thus make sport for the anjler. 


Only six rules are wanted. bis H 


A True Tale of a 100 to 1 Chance, 
By C. L. McCLUER STEVENS. 

Ir was the morning of Derby Day, 1908, and 
Waterloo Station was, as usual, crowded with 
people bound for Epsom Downs. 

Somewhat impatiently I waited-my turn in the 
queue outside the booking-office—a temper-trying 
ordeal on such an occasion—and I had reached a 

oint nearly opposite the window when a gloved 
faed tapped me on the shoulder, and a voice 
said timidly : ‘* Will you please take me a ticket ?” 

I turned swiftly and faced the owner of the 
voice. Had it been a man I should have told him 
to take his place at the far end of the queue, and 
wait his turn, as I had done. But it was not a 
man. It was a woman, and a young woman at 
that. Moreover, she looked at me pleadingly out 
of a pair of exceedingly fine eyes, and her face wore 
a half smile that was wholly apologetic. 

I relented, and did what probably ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred would have done under 
similar circumstances. I bought two tickets. 

My own I put in my pocket. Hers I held out to 
her with one hand, lifting my hat at the same time 
with the other. 

“Oh, thanks,” she said sweetly— thanks aw- 
fully!’’ And she put out her hand to take it. 

But I drew it back. 

“Pardon me,” I said; “ but there is a slight 
formality you have forgotten. This ticket cost me 
half-a-sovereign.”” 

She flushed a rosy red, and hung her head. 

What I saw there did not reassure me. 

“Well?” I said, and held out my hand once 
more, but this time it was not the one with the 
ticket in it. 

“I have no money,” she whispered nervously. 
“That is why I asked you to pay for my ticket. 
Of course, you shall be repaid when I get to-Epsom. 
Please give me the ticket. I must get to Epsom.” 

Her attitude hardened me. “A common 
trickster! ’’ I said to myself. ‘A mere brazen 
adventuress ! ” 

And yet! 

There was something about her, and about her 
attitude and manner, that did not altogether fit in 
with this otherwise quite plausible theory. She 
was not exactly a gentlewoman, I reflected ; but, 
then, on the other hand, neither was she exactly 
the other kind. . 

I felt myself relenting—somewhat. 

“Look here,” I said, ‘“‘ be frank with me; tell 
me the truth.” 

She drew the back of her small daintily-gloved 
hand across her tear-dimmed eyes, and I saw that 
it was stained wet as she let it fall limply to her side. 

“T will,” she gulped. ‘ That is to say, I have. 
I lost my purse on the way to the station My 
pocket was picked.” 

She broke off in confusion, seeing the surprised 
look in my face. . 

“T am not what youthink. Really. Your mon 
shall be returned to a when we get on the course.” 

I reflected rapidly. The engine of the race 
ppl was already panting, impatient to be off. 
If I went back now to reclaim my money I should 
miss my train, and that would never do. 

ne ver well,” I said, “* we will leave it at that.” 

And I handed her her ticket. 

* * * * 

I ghee never expected to see her again. But 
I was mistaken. She was in the saddling paddock, 
of all places in the world, and, true to her promise, 
she came sidling up to me and slipped a half- 
sovereign into my hand. 

“ Thanks !” I whispered. 
hope to be forgiven.” 

“* Oh, yes, you can!” she laughed ; “ and, to prove 
it, I will give you atip. Back Signorinetta for the 
big race.’ 

“Signorinetta! ’’ Istammered. ‘Signorinetta!” 
And I started fumbling with my card, for the filly, 
soon to be so famous, was then hardly known by 
bame even to the general racing public. 


“ T cannot, I suppose, 


To the six senders of the best six ruies I will give splendid little watches. Mark postcards “ Rules.” 


Complete Short Story. 


“A rank outsider,” I said, when I had spotted 
her number, and I turned to my pocket-guide to 
look up her pedigree and performances. 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘a hundred to one chance. 
But she is going to win the Derby.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” I cried, with more directness 
than politeness, “that can’t be! Why, she was 
beaten by——” 

She raised a hand deprecatingly. “ Please be 
quiet. I have givenyou information that will bring 
you in one thousand pounds for the expenditure 
of ten pounds, and so an in proportion. In other 
words, a fortune is yours, if you are bold enough to 

rasp it. You don’t want to take the worl and 
fis wife into your confidence.” , 

Her manner impressed me. She seemed in 
earnest. Besides, the whole adventure was 80 
strange. I was becoming interested in = of myself. 

“T think I'll put a‘ fiver’ on the filly,” I said. 

“ Better make it a ‘tenner,’” she cried. “A 
thousand sovereigns is better than five hundred, 
any day. By the way,” she added, as though 
struck ty some sudden misgiving, ‘ who is your 
bookmaker ? ” 

“Stimpson,” I answered, not without a touch of 
pride, for Stimpson was one of the giants of the 


ring. 

i udge of my surprise, therefore, when the young 
lady urged me in the strongest possible manner to 
refrain from entrusting him with my commission. 

“But why?” I asked, not unnaturally. “I 
have dons business with Stimpson for the past 
twenty years.” 

“ All the more reason that you should give some 
other ‘bookie’ a turn,” she exclaimed eagerly. 
“ There’s Jimmie Bunne. He’s safe enough. Give 
him your commission.” 

I looked the young lady up and down with, if 
possible, increased respect. vidently she knew 
a thing ortwo. Next to Jack Stimpson, Jimmie 
Bunne was probably the biggest man in his 
profession. 

He was, however, a man for whom I had a special 
and pet aversion. For this reason I did not care 


‘to bet with him, and I said so. 


“T don’t like Jimmie Bunne.” 

“Neither do I,” said the girl. “I hate him! 
That is the reason why I want you to win one 
thousand pounds from him.” 

* ° e 

Everybody knows all about that famous Derby. 

How the favourite was badly beaten, and how the 
outsider Signorinetta the post first amid a 
silence that could be Feit—the silence of utter and 
profound amazement. 
Even afterwards, when the numbers went up, 
and King Edward sent for the little Italian, the 
owner of the winning horse, in order to congratulate 
him, the cheers were few and faint-hearted. 
Only the bookmakers were jubilant. 

All but Jimmie Bunne, who had loat a cool five 
thousand pounds to me. And he could easily 
afford it. 

Besides, it was his own fault. I had only in- 
tended backing the filly for a ‘ tenner,” but after 
he had booked the bet, and. pocketed the note, he 
said, with mock respect : ‘I'll take you on another 
‘tenner,’ if you like, sir, only, of course, it must be 
@ ready-money transaction. I only bet on the nod 
with clients I know personally.” 

This riled me, for Jimmie knew me well enough, 
only he evidently disliked me as much as I did him, 
and he thought ta would get a smack in at me. 

“T’'ll have a second ‘tenner’ on with 
a third on top of that,” I retorted—“ 
you are game?” 

He pocketed the two notes, and smiled—a cold, 
sneering smile. 

“ Any more ?”’ he said. 

“* Yes,” I said, ‘“‘ two more ‘ tenners.’ ” 

“T’ll take you,” he replied. 

‘“ Any more ?’” I asked then in my turn, pulling 
out a roll of notes from my pocket-book. 

“No,” he said, ‘“ enough’s as good as a feast. 
You'll have five thousand pounds to draw off me— 
if Signorinetta wins.” 

“Oh, Signorinetta will win all right,” I replied. 

I sought him out directly the race was over, and 


‘ou, and 
at is, if 
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I must say he took his beating like a man. 
had been a ready-money bet, I was, of cou. 
entitled to my winnings there and then, anil |.. 
id me at once, handing me over five new £11: 

ank of England notes, together with my tit; 
pounds. I put them into the inside pocket o/ ;,,, 
Jacket, and started to leave the course. ; 

On my way I ran into Stimpson. 

* Not betting to-day, sir?” he inquired. 

“ Oh, yes, Iam!” I answered gaily. 

His face fell. 


“ And why not with me, sir, then, if I may to the | 
so bold as to ask? You are one of my ol:i.: Psy! 
clients.” 

“TI know,” I said, “and I am not goin: to AY 
desert you. But to-day I had a special reason io; ree 
taking on another ‘ bookie,’ and in any case \.4 es 
may think yourself lucky.” . bod} 

e started. In 

“You don’t mean that you backed Signorin:t: >” be 

“ But I do, though. laid fifty pounds o1 !. ab 
at one hundred to one.” a 

His face became suddenly grave. oe 

“Excuse me, sir, but you must have had cx. frie 
clusive information ?” a“ 

“Thad,” I nodded. Then reddened, and ra’: «1 ‘ 
my hat, for there, not ten yards away, and »..". no 
ing swiftly in our direction, wes the girl of 1 bi 
station. i 

Stimpson, quick to note my action, »! ed jin 
about, and the two were face to face. ad 

“Polly!” he cried. ‘ Why, wherever fave o2 eu 
been? I’ve been looking everywhere ivr \ I 

Then, turning to me, he said, apologe! ically : ei 

= daughter, sir.” a 

si Ob, this gentleman and I are alrer!y a Tike 
quainted,” replied Polly demurely. aes 

“Yes,” I said. ‘ Miss Stimpson and I r. ie 
Waterloo. The lady had lost her purse, a! | “y 
had the—ahem !—privilege of advancing lr i ¢ anil 
mer to pay her fare.”’ nae 

Polly blushed. So did I. ar 

Stimpson gazed intently, first at his du: hist 
then at me. He was evidently thinking burs. 

At length he spoke. ~ 


“* Polly,” he said sternly, “ you told this ¢..'- 
man abdut Signorinetta ?” 

‘* Yes,”” answered Polly, and hung her head. 

* Great Scott, child!’ 

He exploded again, this time in deadly carn:-* 

“ Do you realise what you might have dons * f 
it had gone any further, the market woull! 
been spoiled. e odds would have cone « 
with a run, You might have been the nicai 
my losing thousands of pounds, for my 10." 
agents dared not lay in advance of the race. 
the bets they made on my behalf were all s'a: .. / 
price ones.” : 

“But, father,” objected Polly, “ the inforin:' 1 
did not go any further, as is proved by te fact 1 
the odds did not go down, so what are you wer): ; 
about ?” 

He was not to be easily appeased, however. 
continued grumbling beneath his breath. ‘I. ! 
his eyes rested on me again, and another the: 
struck him. ; 

“ Besides,” he said, turning to his dan” % 
“this gentleman might have betted with me. 0. © 
least, tried to.” 

“ T saw to that,” cried Polly. 
asked, turning to me. 

I nodded. 

Stimpson’s frown faded. : : 

“Thank you for that, anyway,” he said, a! 

his daughter. : . 
en, turning to me, he asked : “ With whom «4 
you bet then, sir?” 

“ Jimmie Bunne,” I replied. siete 

“Ho, ho, ho! Good!” he shouted, slappin: | 
broad thigh. “My biggest rival and bitte" « 
enemy. He’s played me moro than one dis y 
trick. I’m right glad you let him in for it. sir. 

“And to think,” he added, still more glee!" 
after a pause, “ that it was my own daughter | 

ut you up to it. Ho, ho, ho! Polly, my girl, 
orgive you—this time. But don’t do it asain. 

We parted with that, but before we sala ov 
bye I managed to whisper in Polly’s ear. 

“Brooch or bracelet?” I said. — 

“ Brooch,” she replied ; “but please dout 7? 
to too much expense.” a 

I bought her a horse-shoe one set “'" 
diamonds, in Bond Street, the very next day. oe 
sent it to her by registered post at her fat’ 
address, It cost me five hundred pounds. *' 
got the sweetest little letter of thanks in re'uls - 
it that a man could wish to read. 


“Didn't Il’ - 9 
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By Miss IRIS HOEY, . 
the Charming and  Dein’y, Aone Minee a 
yi i at Success in now 
Playing with at the Vaudeville. 

Aw actress often has to play arts which do not 
rprosent her true feelings. lo not complain of 
this, for it is splendid eerang to learn to be some- 

OL er than ursell. 
- 4 eae Mine I hate babies. When, in order 
to eet my husband to return to me, he having run 
away because I won’t have a baby, I borrow a 
haby (which eventually becomes three babies), I 
call him “it,” and “a thing,” and agree with the 
friend who describes babies as “ little red insects 
that ought to have powder put on them.” 

In private life I adore babies. : At least, I am 
not so sure about quite young babies, though I met 
a perfect duck the other day at a friend's house. 
She, the baby, not the friend, was fat, with large 
blue eyes and a contented expression—that is the 
kind I worshio—and for two whole hours she sat 
aud cooed, and gurgled, and was as good as gold, 

NAUGHTY BABIES FRIGHTEN ME. 

I love good babies, probably because by all 
accounts I myself was a very bad one. But 
naughty babies frighten me, and on the whole I 
Iie them best when they are, say, three or four 
years old. Then, I think, they are perfectly 
enchanting. 

Inever grow tired of hearing storios about childrea, 
and perhaps I may tell you a little one alout 
meself. I cannct personally vouch for the truth 
of it, but it is a well-cstablished story in the family 
history. 
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When I was about four years old, my parents | 


went off to Germany for a trip, leaving me in charge 
of an uncle and aunt, 

For some reason or other I had no nurse at this 
time, and so I fear I was rather a nuisance, more 
especially as my uncle and aunt were very fond of 
entertaining, which meant that the servants had 
not much time to look after me. 

One night when there was a big dinner-party in 
the house, I was naughtier than usual, refused to 
go to slecp, and howled in a voice that could be 
heard several streets away. 

At last in despair they took me down to the 
dining-room and sat me at the table. I was in 
diszracc, so nobody took any notice of me. 

THE ICE PUDDING DID IT. 

Dishes were brought in and taken out again, but 
nobody seemed to dream of the possibility of my 
being hungry. 

However, I was not to be suppressed, and when 
the ice pudding and other sweet-tooth temptations 
came along, I started beating on the table, and 
singing at the top of my Piping treble, “ I could do, 
could do, could Go with a bit.’ 

I got it! 

Jam had an irresistible fascination for me as a 
baby, and I was a regular little ostrich, not only 


in what I ate, but in this way—when raiding | 


the jam cupboard, I would hear my mother 
approaching. Whon she opened the door she woul! 
find mo standing as far away from the cupboard 
ag I could get, with my hands hidden behind 
my back. Like the ostrich who sticks his head in 


| the sand, thinking that the rest of him will not 


be noticed, I thought that so long as I hid my jammy 
fingers nobody would notice the jam which spread 
itself all over my face and pinafore. 
This reminds me of my favourite child story. 
Tho heroine was a little girl, possessed, like 
myself, of an inordinate passion for jam. When 
caught stealing it she pleaded that she could not 


| help herself, that ‘“ somebody ” made her take it. 


“ Ah, yes,” said her mother, thinking to improve 


the occasion, “it is Satan who tempts you t» be 
naughty, Now the next timo you feel like stealing 
jam, you must say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan! 
and you won't be tempted any more!” 

Alas and alack! A few days later Peggy was 
discovered smeared with jam from head to foot. 

“Oh, Peggy,” said her mother, “didn’t you 
remember what I told you?” 

SATAN PUSHED TOO HARD. 

“Yes, mummy, I did,” answered Pegzy, “I 
felt tempted, and I opened the cupboard door, and 
then I member what you told me about Thatsn, and 
Isaid, ‘Get thee behind me, Thatan’! And Thatan 
got behind me and gave me a littlo push. I say 
again, ‘ Get thee behind me, Thatan,’ and he give 
me another little push, and I say again, ‘Get theo 
behind me, T.atan!’ and this time he give mo a 
great big push, and pushed me right into the jam !” 

I do so love getting Ictters from children. 
They usually bogin in stately fashion, “ Dear 
Madam,” and end up, “ Your loving——” 

Well, I am afraid I haven’t told you very much 
about babies, but, you see, I haven't any of my 
own. If lever do have one I’ll be sure to write and 
tell you all about “ It.” 

Personally, I think it woull be nice if babies 
could be Lorn three or four years old, and, like 
“ Pet-¢ Pan” never grow up. 

i eens aceteeminenl 

“ Hersert, now I have accepted you, will you 
promise never to smoke another pipe as long as you 
live 7” 

‘“T promise.” 

“Thank you, so much. You will do this for 
me? Does it not cost you a pang ?” 

“Not a bit. I much prefor cigarettes.” 


“My son’s writing is awful, just look at this 
letter.” 

“Groat Scott! However can you read it?” 

“Tean't. I just send him a cheque. He never 
writes home except to ask for money.” 
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MB. DEXTER. 

“My father,” said 
Pincher, gingerly seat- 
ing himself in the 
chair opposite to me, 
after a rapid but 
none the less marked 
glance at the tantalus 
on the sideboard, 
“used to have a 
sayin’ about appear- 
ances bein’ decep- 
tive, I forget exactly what it was, but——” 

«All that glitters is not gold,” I suggested. 

“T reckon that’s what it was in my father’s 
language, and there’s a lot of truth in it, o bloomin’ 
lot of truth. TI was once took in by appearances, 
and—well, lll tell you the story, guv’nor.” 

I produced the tantalus and a oe of glasses, 
and Pincher proceeded to mix himself a drink. 

Reader, I introduce you to Pincher, I can tell 

ou little more than you know of him, save that 
1e is a little man with a clean-shaven, genial face, 
short, sandy hair, and eyes that seem much of the 
same colour. I do not know his Christian name, 
I doubt if Pincher is his surname, but I have 
known him only as Pincher, and as Pincher, amusing 
little rogue and somewhat entertaining companion, 
I must introduce him to you. 

It was over an argument as to the possession of a 
bag at Euston Station that I met him, and, instead 
of giving him in charge, as I should have done, 
I asked him to come round to my rooms; he never 
came when “ bysiness ”’ was , but when things 
were slack he came and told me experiences at so 
much per experience, and for the fact that Pincher 
did not forsake the ways of evil altogether, for the 
less profitable, if more respectable, vocation of 
story teller, I regretfully lay the blame upon the 
shoulders of editors upon whom sentiment is 
wasted. 

Pincher, having mixed his drink, slapped the 
pockets of his coat. 

“Left my pouch at home,” he said shortly, 
then, as I produced mine, he waved it aside. 
“Don’t trouble,” he said kindly, ‘tone of them 
cigars of yours will do just as well.” 

noticed with regret that, through force of habit, 
he covertly slipped three into his pocket, in addition 
to the one from which he bit the end and 
lighted. 

“It was like this,” said Pincher, leaning back 
in his chair, and contentedly puffing out cloud of 
smoke. ‘I had just brought off a neat littlh——” 
he checked himself and added hastily—“ was fairly 
flush of money, lookin’ quite a swell in a new suit 
an’ jingling the quids in my pocket, when at a big 
pub up King’s Cross way I met the softest-lookin’ 
mug you ever saw in your life. 

“*T could have cried for him, really I could have 
cried for him, he looked so soft. reckoned he 
could only have been in London a few minutes, 
or he wouldn’t have had the price of a drink left 
on him, and here in a dese bar I’d got him all 
to myself, with a few quid to chuck about as 
ground bait. 

“‘ He looked up and saw me, and I give a sudden 
start. ‘Good heavens!’ I shouted 
Percival Baines!’ (that sounded toney, and no 
man minds having a title given to him, even if it 
is by mistake), ‘I had no idea you were in town, 
Sir Percival!’ 

‘* His face was a picture when he explained that 
I’d made a mistake, and that his name was Reggie 
Dexter, and he was the son of a wealthy coalowner 
in the midlands, and up in London to have a look 
round for a few days. 

““* Do you know,’ he said, in a sad sort of voice, 
* I wish I hadn’t come, I fecl so lonely and homesick, 
without a friend to talk to, and I a stranger in this 
great city.’ 

“T’m not what you would call a superstitious 
chap, but I felt there must be some luck in the 
pin a I'd picked up Pew morning, for here 
was the muggiest mug, the plumpest pigeon just 
waitin’ to be plucked. oe ee ; 

“*T feel just like that,’ I said quickly. ‘I’ve 
just got back from Egypt to find all my friends out 


What do you think 


| Pincher’s Progress 
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L—THE DECEPTIVE | of town. Ronald Ralton is my name—really, we 
ought to comfort one another.’ 


amazin’ luck 


‘It's Sir. 


“With that I stood him a drink, and presently 


suggested that he should come and stay at the 
same hotel—I was at a most respectable place in 
Bloomsbury—always believin’ in ‘avin’ a 
address when you can chuck enough money about 
to make people trust you, and the mug jumped at 
the idca. y 
or three days, and that his bag was at the station. 


‘ood 


He said he was only gcin’ to stay two 


“Of course you'll lunch with me?’ I says, 


but he wouldn’t hear of it, and took me to a West- 
end restaurant and did me well. Then ho left me, 
sayin’ he had to go to his bank in the City, and 
promised to be at the hotel for dinner. I hated the 
idea of lettin’ him go in case another chap should 
get him, but I didn’t want to make him suspicious, 
and sayin’ that I had an La | omen for tea with a 
dowager countess, who h 

mother’s and took an interest in my work in Egypt, 
T left him.” 


een a friend of my 


“You don’t mean to say?” I gasped, “ that 


you let another scound—another man get him.” 


Pincher shook his head and sipped his whisky 
in silence for some moments. 

“There was that bloomin’ pin I'd picked up 
to reckon with,” he said grimly. ‘No, I didn't 
miss him, he drove up all right with his portmanteau, 
just in time to dress for dinner. I'd taken my 
dress suit (which is a wonderful useful thing to 
have at times) out of—got it during the afternoon 
from where I’d put it for safety, and we did our- 
selves well at dinner. I knew I wasn’t spendin’ 
my money, 80 I felt I could be liberal, and then 


Mr. Bloomin’ Dexter suggests the Alhambra, 
and did me in for a couple of stalls. 
longin’ to get him back to the private room I'd 
arranged to have at the hotel that the 
was torture to me, and it’s rotten to have paid a 
guinea to be tortured. 


I was so 


formance 


“ At last I got him back, and we settled down 
to a game of bridge. My mug said he couldn't 
play at all well, and he didn’t, but he had the most 
ou ever saw. I tried all the safe 


tricks ’—which was Pincher’s delicate way of 


announcing that he had cheated as much as he 


dared—‘ but couldn’t do any good. I left off 
ten shillings to the good, which didn’t even pay for 
his seat at tho theatre, let alone a good dinner, a 


couple of bottles of champagne, and odd cab fares. 


‘The next mornin’ the mug looked as fresh as a 
daisy, and said that he wanted to give me my 
revenge, and suggested that we should play in the 
afternoon after he’d had a look round London. 
So round the bloomin’ place we went in taxi-cabs, 
each payin’ different fares that mounted up awful. 
It gave me a pain to watch the figures alterin’ 
on the sort of clock thing. Fancy me, guv’nor, 
walking the mug round the British Museum, 
talkin’ about mummies and things, and all the 
time wonderin’ if he was as simple as he looked.” 

“TI can’t imagine it,” I said. 

Pincher passed his hand across his eycs. 

‘It seems to me like a horrid dream, even now,” 
he said. ‘“ Then we wont to Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s, the Tower of London. He wanted to go 
and see the observatory at Greenwich, but it was 
my turn to pay for the cab, so I took him to a place 
in the Strand, and we had lunch there. It was 
while we was there that I had the biggest shock 
of my life. 

“Two chaps were sitting at the next table, I 
put them down as artists, anyway their hair was 


long, and they-spent more on drinks than food. One. 


of them had a paper propped up in front of him, 
which, to start with, was a very rude thing to do, 
and suddenly’ he said something that mado me 
nearly choke myself and then go cold all over. 

“Cute dodge of that ’tec in the Jermyn Street 
affair,’ he said. ‘Caught the cardsharper beauti- 
fully, by posing as a mug, allowing him to rob him. 
Bowled the beggar out beautifully.’ 

“Like a flash I saw the whole plot. No wonder 
Td found such a soft mug when I struck a ’tec 
out looking for trouble, so to speak. I sat there 
cold and shiverin’. 

“ At first I thought of boltin’, but then I reckoned 
he’d make out a good case against me; as it was, 
he couldn't say anythin’, for I hadn’t robbed him, 


it would say about the Editor if it were allowed ? 
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in fact, I’d spent a lot more moncy than he hoi! -, 
I made up my mind to go through with the .- 
in the afternoon, then to make some exis. 
quitting and get rid of him. 

‘“‘He chatted during the meal, but I don't |... 
what I said to him, I was tryin’ to think «! 
detectives I’d met professionally, but I ¢e.0.'. 
place him. Then we had a cab back to the |. 

“*Now you'll have your revence, 1 
Ralton,’ he said as we sat down to brilee i), . 
private room that I was payin’ for. : 

“Think of it, guv’nor. There was T. co: 
myself ’cute, payin’ a quid a day fora nrivate ; 
to play cards with the bloomin’ ’tec who was t)j 
to catch me. I caught a gleam in his eye av 44 
started, and I half wished myself back jn | :j.— 
somewhere far away. It was a ’orrihle gar “4 
IT had all the luck, you never seo such luck. 

“ After an hour, about the most miser.:ile | 
I had ever spent, I was fifty quid to the . 
and then the ’tec, who didn’t seem to cure 4 |i: 
suggeetel doubling the stakes. I was crlv 1. 
glad, I longed for him to win his morey | 
and then I reckoned that I would Icave ‘oi, ; 
quit, still pretendin’ I was just a casual frien, 

“TI don’t know whether it was that i! 
pin, or what it was, but luck came all 1: ; 
and I didn’t seem to be able to loxe. Twos! +i 
to play any tricks in case he said T was). 
then just as I stood nearly a hundred pour. 
good, [ happened to notice my mug-like ¢ 
doin’ the most cheatin’ deal I ever sav. 

“That roused me, for a bloomin’ worm!) 1 in 
when he’s trod on, and I'd been trod on i.e. 

“¢Took here,’ I said, ‘I’ve had ene.) of 
this already. I daresay you're a very clever 
in catchin’ mug-hunters, and all that, but | ‘e..: 
expect even a clever ’tec to come down to ci 
cheatin’, and I’m not goin’ to play any moi 

“Tho chap went quite pale and jumped to i's 
feet. 

“¢What do you mean by cheatin’ cad >, 
sir?’ he shouted, forgetting all about the port ec 
was supposcd to be playing. 

“TI felt happy then, for I reckoned that he bad 
realised that he had failed, or he wouldit | .¢ 
given himself away so easily. 

“* Well,’ I said, quite calmlie, if you sicn'ta 
’tec, what are you chasin’ me round ‘or, tor 1 
certain you're not the mug I took you for.’ 

“‘ The chap fell back on his chair, lookin’ so ;!e 
that I thought he was goin’ to faint. Vmnta 
hasty-tempered man as a rule, but I sail tlioge 
then that I’ve sometimes wished I could re:2c iu, 
when things have gone a bit wrong.” 

“ But,” said I, “there was something deliv tilly 
humorous in the situation. Fancy ecu of you 
taking the other for a mug!” 

“If you call that humorous,” said Pin! t 
severely, ‘“‘I haven’t got no sense of huni. 
But you make a little error, guv’nor. I'd 
this chap Dexter for a mug, and he was 2°. 
but not the sort of mug I wanted to have a: 


to do with. Now what do you think he was" | 

I Fe sem my shoulders. I had ‘Its’. ¢ 
confident from the start of the story tat « 
going to be a case of when Greek mects (ii) 

“That mug,” said Pincher, blinkiny |i: 
and with a disgusted look on his face, 1° «: ' 
from York spendin’ his holiday in London 
chap I'd took to be rollin’ in money ‘as 
thirty shillin’s a week, and gadding abo 
me had pretty near exhausted all the mu » 
saved for his holiday.” 

“ But why——” 

“T was to blame,” said Pincher ga:.. 
chap was flattered when I spokc to fii 
pitched the yarn to impress me; when | 
into the City he’d gone to pawn his nt"! 
buy a dress-suit, having decided to have 2: 
seein’ life.” . 

“ But you said that he cheated, and—-- 

“ Yes,’and I’m very glad he did, for it sv 
wastin’ more money on bim. apenas } 
gettin’ into an awiul funk, as I eterte: © 
a lot of money, that he knew he'd never I . 
pay, so he’d started to cheat to gct it | 
almost cried when he told me, and I fc't Ni 
him, but seein’ him cheat saved the citunti i: 

“ How ?”’ I asked. 

“ Well, as we hadn’t enough money bc! 
to pay our two hotel bills, we packed one b 
did « bolt. . 

“The manager of the hotel is still wait! 
to return,” added Piucher, as an afterthous: ' 
(Another of Pincher’s delightful yarrs roll 

next week.) 
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How a Wild Animal Trainer Tames his Chorges, 


Laraverre’s tragic death at the Edinburgh 
Palace Music Hall may, or may not, have been 
actually caused by the lion he used on the stage, 
hut there is no denying the terrible risks run by 
those who employ these fierce, half-tamed animals. 

Of all professions that of the wild animal trainer 
is probably the most perilous because, no matter 
how well trained a wild beast ma be, his ingrained 

ceness is likely to assert itself at any moment, 
with fatal 


savag 
results to the 
trainer. 

The train- 
ing of these 
animals is, of 
course, a slow 
business, and 


can only be 
accomplished 
step by step, 
and by the 
excrcise of 
considera ble 
paticnce. 

First of all Mr. Tiger is placed in a The first 

small cage, with @ stick as company. step is to 

Every tine the animal destroys the stick yiagg the 

it is replaced by a newone. Eventually, pa 

he grows accustomed to its presence. animal in a 
small cage, 


into which a stick is pushed. This stick reaches 
from front to back of the cage, and the 
animal's first lesson is to become accustomed to the 
stick being always near him. He probably begins 
by crushing the stick to splinters, but every time he 
does £0, it is replaced by another, until at last the 
lesson is Iearnt, and the stick remains in the cage 
untouched. 

The first picture illustrates this lesson, and you 
will notice that the stick is laid in such a position 
that the animal is bound to see it sooner or later. 


The Second Stage. 
One day a collar is slipped over the tiger’s head while he 
is asleep, and fixed by chain to the back of the cage. A 
chair is then placed just out of the animal’s reach— 


end of the stick, and, after a bit, he may even 
stroke the animal’s back with it, which all means 
that his pupil is gradually growing accustomed to 
human influence. 

Then comes the second big step, which is shown 
in drawing No. 2. A collar, fastened by a chain to 
the back of the cage, is slipped over the animal's 
head, while a chair is placed in front of hiw, just 
out of his reach. Try as he may, the infuriated 
brute cannot reach that chair, and so in the end ho 
must grow used £o the presence of this new bit of 
furniture. As scon as he has done so a fresh step 
is taken in his education. 

The trainer quietly enters the cage and sits down 
on the chair, a8 shown in the third sketch. He 
occupies this seat for a certain time every day until 


—The trainer enters the cage and sits on the chair. This 
repeated until the tiger grows accustomed to his presence. 


Don’t be too severe. I will give twenty briar pipes for the best parrotisms. Murk postcards “ Parrot.” 
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Double Wages For Whitsun. 


his indignant pupil has grown thoroughly used to 
the near presence of his master, and ceases to show 
any excitement when the trainer appears. 

And now comes the most critical und dangerous 
period in the animal's education, when the trainer 
uust be prepared to assert liimself once and for all, 
and show that he is really master. 

To collar is taken from the animal's neck and 
the trainer, with his stick and chair, enters the cage. 
The cage is a small one and, therefor, in favour of 
the man, because the animal will not have room to 


—After that the animal ts taken off its chain and the 

trainer enters with a stick and chair. If the tiger springs 

(the smallness of the cage ts against him) he is received 

on the legs of the chair, at the same time getting a sharp 
blow on the nose—his tenderest spot. 


make a proper spring, 
notwithstanding. 

The chances are that, although ho is accustomed 
to man, chair, and stick, the animal will make one 
spring, and it i3 in beating off this spring that the 
trainer will show himself to be master. 

The fourth picture shows you how the traincr 
proceeds. Holling the chair as here shown, he 
receives the animal on the points of its legs, and at 
the samo time brings his stick down on the animal's 
snout, this being his tenderest spot. The result is 
that, between astonishment and pain, the animal 
hesitates, and is quickly hustlcd back into a corner 
of his cage. The trainor then, keeping the chair 
between them, endeavours to rub his pupil’s back 
with the end of the stick. This gives the animal o 
pleasant sensation, and teaches him that there is 
nothing to fear so long as he remains peaceable and 
submissive. 

After a series of these lessons in the little cage, 
the wild beast is allowed out into the circus arona, 
where his trainer gradually teaches him to move in 
this or that direction upon given signs; and so, by 
slow degrees, he learns obedience. 

Tako the trick of jumping a stick, for instanco. 
A method of teaching this trick is illustrated in tho 


It is a dangerous situation, 


Teaching the tamed tiger to jump. 


last drawing. To begin with, the animal is taught 
simply to walk over a stick lying on the ground. 
Then the stick is raised just off the ground; and 
afterwards higher and higher, until the animal 
cannot cross it without jumping, which he 
accordingly does. 

It is by such methods that tho trainer of wild 
animals manages to bend them to his will, but even 
so they are treacherous and dangerous pupils. 


“ Burton’s marriage with that heiress will 
never come off.”* 

““Why not ?” 

“She won’t marry him till he’s paid all his 
ee a he can’t pay his debts till she marries 

im | 


Little Dodges of Lancashire's Mill Hands to 
Double their Wages for Holiday Times. 


LANCASHIRE weavers have a novel method of 
raising money for holiday times. By a system 
known as saving “cuts” some of these operatives 
double their wages for the week before the holiday 
stop. The weavers are paid piecework, that is. so 
much for cach length of cloth. They are expected 
to make a certain turn-out each week, to keep up 
to the general average of the shed. 

Of course, tho abilities of mill-workers differ. 
Some few turn out one or two pieces each weck 
more than tho rest. These extra pieces are not 
always booked in during the current week, but 
sometimes are kept in reserve for holiday times. 

LOOKING FORWARD TO WHITSUN. 

Thus, soon after the Christmas holidays, the 
weaver begins to think of Easter and Whitsun. 
She decides to save one piece each week. Tio 
piece is reserved at week end, and sent into the 
warehouse on the first day of the ensuing week. 
The second weck there aro two pieces; the third, 
three, and so on, until, when the last week comes, 
the weaver starts with, say, sixteen pieces, for 
which she may be entitled to a shilling each. 

The last week is termed “* pushing week.” The 
operatives redouble their efforts so as to have an 
extra gocd turn-out. Then, maybe, the booking 
hour is fixed a day later, and the result is thot the 
best of the operatives find themselves drawing a 
double week’s pay on Friday night. 

The average in a shed for ‘‘ pushing week ’’ may 
go up about ten shillings per adult operative—say, 
from twenty-five to thirty-five shillings. ‘he 
difference between the highest and lowest amounts 
earned is considerable. Some may have been 
troubled with poor warps, and so forth, but stiil 
each one contrives to have a little extra on this 
important week. 

HOW THE CLOTH IS HIDDEN. 

As may be expected, there is some little difficulty 
in storing the reserved pieces during tho later 
weeks, Fiftcen or sixteen lengths of forty yards or 
so need a little room. Moreover, the shed manager 
may object to the system, as he wishes to increase 
the ordinary weckly turn-out. 

In this case, ingenious devices have to be adopted 
to hide the reserved pieces from view. The weaver 
may allow a double length to wind on tho roller 
of each loom. Cuts are also placed in empty weft 
cans, or anywhere else where they can be kept from 
the manager's eyes. 

The girl weavers sometimes make an arrange- 
ment with their mothers whereby they benefit by 
their increased efforts. 

“ Mother,‘ Janey will say, a week or two before 
tie stop, ‘“‘con aw hev o aw earn o’er a sovereign 
at Whitsun ?”’ 

Mother reflects, then consents. She has been a 
weaver herself, and knows that Janey will have a 
big draw, but she also knows that the lass has 
worked extra hard for it. 

TOMMY DRAWS A BIG SCREW. 

Janey gocs cheerfully back to the mill, and puts 
every ounce of her energy into her work. Every 
extra yard of cotton means a fraction of a penny 
ito her pocket. These extra yards total up us tse 
days go by. and when the tackler comes round 
with his slate she tells him that she has earned two 
ponnds five. There is a happy intonation of her 
voice as she says it, for twenty-five shillings will 
go towards her own holiday expenscs, 

The little boy two-loom weavers are just as 
eager to raise funds for holidaying in a like manne. 
‘Tommy has becn earning twelve shillings a we:' 
for some time. Out of this he receives a shilli: g 
a. week for pockct money. But these shillings haxe 
been spent in Tommy’s own particular manner. 

So he asks his parents to allow him to keep all 
he earns over twelve shillings on the particular 
week, This privilege being granted, he looks upc 
his work in quite a different light. True he glances 
at the clock just as often as before, but it is to 
sce how many more minutes the engine has to run, 
instead of how soon it will stop. 

And he leaves the mill on pay-night with quite 
a lordly stride. There is twelve shillings in one 
pocket for his mother, and perhaps seven or cic!:t 
in the other for himself. Tommy thinks of tho 
glorious tims he is going to have, and reflects that 
the extra eifort he made at bis looms was well 
worth his while. 


(See page 896.) 


GARDENS WITH GLASS WELLS 


The Latest Dodges of Flower and Fruit Growers. 


OnE hears a deal nowadays about close cultivation 
and the new methods introduced into Enyland by 
French gardeners. But the average man who 

tters about on Saturday afternoons in his own 
ittle patch hardly realises the enormous change 
that has come over the whole science of gardening 
within the past few years, and the amazing methods 
of speeding up Motlier Nature in the production of 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 

Tho use of glass has increased a thousand per 
cent. in less than a generation, and it is used in all 
sorts of ways, which most people accustomed to 
ordinary greenhouses or cold frames know nothing 
whatever about. 

Tho French gardener covers every bit of his 

und with bell glasses and frames. Now there 
s, of course, a period in the year when the lights on 
frames are useless, and are usually stacked in 
heaps. But at the French garden at Mayland, in 
Essex, the lights are never out of use from January 
Ist to the last day of December. 

GLASS NEV:R OUT OF USE. ‘ 

So soon as the last autumn crops have been 
gathered from under the frames the lights are taken 
off and used for covering in a big skeleton green- 
house, which they fit upon exactly. : 

One morning's work is sufficient to turn the frame- 
work into a completely covered greenhouse, which 
is used to preserve from frost a big crop of chrysan- 
themums. The flowers are sold off just before the 
lights are again required to cover tho spring 
vegetables, which are sown in January. 

Another new invention in the garden is glass walls 
for fruit growing. Hitherto, a brick wall facing 
south has been essential for the production of 

aches, apricots, nectarines, and similar fruit. 
But with a wall of transparent glass bricks, which, 
we believe, are now on the market, fruit will ripen 
equally well on the north as on the south side of 
tho wall. Heat and light are found to be equal 
upon both sides. 

There is, however, one disadvantage in the 
glass wall. It does not store heat like brick or 
masonry, and so is not kept so warm at night. 

The cold nights which are so common in spring 
are the bugbear of the fruit grower. 

One sharp nip of frost, and bang goes goodness 
knows how many thousand pounds’ worth of 
prospective plums, pears, and apples. 

At Evesham, which is one of the principal 
centres of English fruit-growing, farmers have been 
combating low temperatures by a novel expedient. 

Crude petroleum is burnt in open tins without 
wicks through the orchards. About forty lights 
are used to the acré, and the plan has met with 
considerable success. 

SMOKE USED TO FIGHT FROST. 

In Californian orange groves they fight frost 
by making artificial fog. Tar is burnt in a shcet- 
iron grate, and the heat is forced by a fan through 
wet straw. The thickness of the smoke thus 
produced must be seen to be believed, and so long 
as there is no wind this smoke fog forms an efficient 
fe pe os ee or six degrees as frost. 

me people say that they cannot affo: n- 
houses. And indeed ry lie house fitted’ with 
proper heating apparatus is a costly matter to 
purchase and erect. But it is quite feasible to 
_ against the inroads of Jack Frost by much 

ss expensive methods, 

In the Fen districts chrysanthemums are now 
grown by the million to supply the big markets, 
and you find fields of two al three acres consisting 
of nothing but these flowers. 

From the end of September these are onvered 
with “lights” made not of glass, but of coarse 
calico. These are light, cheap, and unbreakable. 
They give protection against light frost or wind, 
and a calico house is for most purposes as efficient 
as the expensive glass house. 

They can also, if necessary, be warmed by 
portable boilers and steam pipes, 


‘“* Anyway, clothes don’t make the man.” 
“T don’t know. A good suit has made many a 
lawyer.” 


“Mrs, Dossm always speaks of her husband as 
* the dear doctor.’ ” 
“Yes, That’s the kind of doctor he is, judging 


from his charges.” 
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SAVES THE BIRD. 

MemBers of rescue parties who descend a mine after 
an explosion, carry with them a bird or small animal, 
so that they may dctect the presence of any carbon 
mon-oxide gas. The bird is affected by the slightest 
quantity of the deadly gas, and the rescuers are warned 

Oo 


that it is not : 
—_—— s ? 
je 
Vig arn 
bs 


safe to pro- 
ceed. In order 
that the bird’s 
life may be 
saved, a special 
cage is em- 


ployed. The 
state of the 
bird {s seen 
through the 


window A, and directly it shows signs of weakness, the 
door B is closed making the cage air-tight, and oxygen, 
which is stured in the cylinder C, isturned on. The 
after-damp escapes through the valve D, and the 
bird quickly recovers. 


PREVENTS THE BUOY SINKING, 
Tue interior of a buoy is not, as 
some people ‘imagine, one large 
yecertigns compartment, but is 
divided into a number of small 
cells, The reason for this is that 
{f a leak occurs in the outer 
casing of the buoy, only one of the 
little cells will fill with water, and 
the buoy will keep afloat. If there 
were only one compart- 
ment a leak in the 
case would result in 
the sinking of the 
buoy. If a buoy {is 
seen floating on its 
: , Side the authorities 
" know it is leaking, 
and can arrange to havo it repaired. 


WHEN KEYS STRAY. 

An American hotel-proprietor, who suffered very 
much from the absent-mindedness of his visitors, has 
brought out an ingenious patent by which he recovers 
tho keys of bedrooms, etc., which people take away in 
error. It consists of a metal tag to attach to the keys, 
which bears the 
name and address 
of the owner on 
one side. On the 
other side is a 
postage stamp 
covered by a 
celluloid disc, and 
the words, ‘ If 
key {is carried 
away, drop in first pillar-box. Remove celluloid disc.” 
People who would not go to any trouble to return a key, 
do not hesitate to carry out this simple process, and the 
cute proprietor simply waits for his tags to come home 
bringing the keys behind them. 


ALWAYS ON THE MOVE, 

A uirr that is always moving is to be seen in some 
large factories and mills, where the workers frequently 
have to move from 
one floor to another. 
It would waste too 
much time for the 
workmen to run u 
and down seve! 
flights of stairs, 
and so that there 
va be no waiting 
a lift of the type 
illustrated is placed 
in a central part of 
the building. It 
consists of a series 
of platforms, 
fastened to a long 
band which moves 
} slowly round two 
rollers, placed at 
the top and ground 
floors of the factory. 
The lift moves 80 
slowly that there is 
no danger to the 
7 workmen who use 
it, and it naturally_saves an immense amount of time 
and trouble. 
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HOW WILLS ARE FeiiGtd, 


N 
Wed 


Tampering with a “Last Will and Testament’ j; 
No Uncommon Crime. 

ConsIDERABLE excitement has been arouse} is (a 
Russian Bogus Will case, while only the ot! 1 ¢ 
public interest was centred in a will forsesy |. 
in this country, in which it was alleyed it,: 
forgery had been committed by cuttiny t.-...; 
on which the signature had been made ati ~:. |: 
tuting conditions favourable to tho supos od 
forger. ‘ 

This method of tampering with a written «,! 
without actually touching the signature hus is). 
been a favourite one with will forgers. In ac)! 
remarkable case suspicion was directed on a iii 
over twenty years after probate had been «vite i, 
It was found that certain pieces of paper had). 
skilfully fixed over part of the will, thereby obliia . 
ting ceitain clauses. 

The expert, by means of a special lis) ivi: 
apparatus, managed to decipher the o:i.i1.1 
writing through the grafted slips. The es my 
into court, and a verdict was obtained for tie plaintiff, 

WATERMARKS THAT De PLAT fo ikG. a. 

Watermarks, the means by which many 4 vil 
forger has been discovered, are sometimes us::| as 9 
means of propping up the forgery. It mit le 
remembered that the expensive paper upon whic! 
wills and other important legal documerits os 
generally written bears a dated watermark. [i, 
therefore, the forger were to date the will a yor 
previous to the date ¢> the watermark I wo id 
simply be putting his neck in the noose—-as bas 
happened on more than one occasion. 

On the contrary, the careful forger will prot 
by the confidence placed upon the wate:inut 
by obtaining a picce of paper of which tie mork 
corresponds: to the year in which he wisi. to 
make out that the will was drawn up. 

Now these old watermarks are very diffie't tc 
obtain. But in a case which came into cist it 
was discovered that a certain unscrup:! us |: 
stationer was in the habit of storiny tl © (i 
watermarks and selling them as hie as £1) ‘> 
£20 per sheet of paper to will-forgers, of wiiic' t,o 
are considerably more than the public su- oi 

Of course, the “high-grade” will-fer, 
many devices for forging a watermark. ‘ 
years ago one of these was detected in the folly: 
remarkable manner. The forged will was put in, 
and was in a fair way to obtaining probate » > 
an expert discovered that the paper wa: 
of wood-pulp, while the date of tho wat unk 
was 1872—a time when wood-pulp puj.i + 
not in existence. The result of this discovery \. + 
long term of imprisonment for the forger. 

A slightly different type of forgery was Ut 
known as the Whalley Will Cave. This sel 
di of about £70,000. The siynattrs 615 
indisputable, and everything seemed to be in o 1’. 

However, an expert was engaged by ti- 
who was quite unexpectedly disinherited !v 1» 
will. This expert, after prolonged examic ': 
discovered certain minute indentations in pit 
the paper. Further investigation reveal tut 
these marks were mado by a pencil. 

PUT A BEETLE IN HIS MOUTH. ae 

Bit by bit the evidence increased until it #2 
found that the dying testator had dictated his wi‘) 
a trustee. This man had taken it down inj" 
but had been careful to secure the signat'.” \ 
ink. This done, the real will had been erased, «04 
a false one written over the signaturo in ink. : 

Many will forgeries have _ e Lt weil 

trated by a r guiding the hand of 2:1" 
ehe bas just ae i eikies witnesses to 
swear op oath that the signature was actu y 
made by the hand of the deceased. A still mee 
remarkable device was one day discovend © 
court. 

A will case was being contested, and them « 
strong suspicion of forgery. But one after an! / 
the witnesses went in the box and afi * 
that they had seen the signature made by | * 
hand of the deceased, and, “ while thero was | 
in the body.” ” 

It was the repetition of this phrase that : 
counsel the clue—for he shortly afterwards clic! 
that the hand of the dead man had been v1)" 
by one of the conspirators while a live beet §' 
been placed in the mouth of the dead man so thet 
witness could be borne that there had been © 4° 
in the body.” 
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page 896. 
d CHAPTER I. 
A Dying Man’s Cur:e, 

Jonx Gasp lay dying. 

‘Yo his dimming eyes the very room in which he 
lav. with its heavy tapestried walls, its rare, antique 
iuiniture—even the bed which had once sheltered 
a king—scemed a mockery. 

‘The sight of these things, which he had collected 
sith such care, and with the expenditure of so 
much wealth, increased the tumult of his brain. 
{fe had worked, he had saved, he had plotted that 
ie might attain the one thing he considered desir- 
able; and now he was filled with the realisation 
that it was all utterly futile; that the piling of 
thousand upon thousand had given him but a 
fugitive happiness, for the one thing he desired 
before all others had escaped him. 

At the age of forty, and in the prime of life, he 
was dying. After hoping against hope, the doctors 
lad told him the solemn truth. It was useless to 
buoy himself up with pretences. He was going to 
die without accomplishing the great desire of his 
life, and the thought filled him with a madness of 
weak and impotent rage. 

“Adele, has the messenger returned yet ?”” 

A woman, who was the only other occupant of 
the room, was seated on a chair by the side of the 
lied, hidden from John Gard’s view by the curtain. 
She sat there erect, with ber hands in her lap, ker 
stern face, that still retained traces of a former 
heauty, as pale as death itself. The very Llackness 
of her hair seemed to enhance her ghastly pallor. 
She answered him in a monotonous voice. 

“The messenger has not returned yet." 

‘The dying man tossed uneasily on the bed. Then 
for a space there was silence. 

“ Adele, she will come, you think ?”’ 

A change came over the woman’s face. Where 
hofore there had been utter immobility, thcre now 
burnt a passion of anger and hate. 

“What do you want her for?’ she cricd im- 
retuously, in an accent that betrayed her foreign 
origin, “* What good can she do you now? Am 
' not enough ? face I not given my life to you ? 


What if you did trick me with a false marriage— | in here.” 


{am your wife in the eyes of God, and your son 
is my son.” 

_Anger gave the dying man a sudden access of 
s‘rength. He raised himself to a sitting posture, 
and pulled the curtain aside. 

“Silence, woman!” he cried. ‘‘ I never married 
you. You are not my wife, and your child is 
nameless,”” 

_ The woman rose abruptly to her feet, and as 
sie did so she plucked something from the bosom 
of her dress. Gard saw that she held in her right 
land a stiletto—a long, murderous piece of stecl 
iat he himself had purchased in Southern Italy. 
_ “See!” she cried, with her face aflame. ‘ What 
is there to prevent me from finishing all now, before 
sie comes between us at the last ?” 

‘ She took a step towards the bed, her hand raised 
‘sreateningly, For a moment John Gard looked 
‘'cadily into her and then the corners of his 
‘2outh slowly wrinkled into a smile. 

What is there to prevent you, Adele, eh 2?” he 
peered in a steady voice, never moving his gaze 
‘rom her face. “ Because you are afraid of mc—a 
Gying man ; that is why.” 

F As she looked into his eyes her purpose scemed 
© slip from her, the tenseness of her muscles 
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“Houses Stranger 


The Tale of a Dead Man's Revenge. 
By PAUL URQUHART. 


perhaps you cannot think. Will you let me hold 
your hand ?” 

Though she was sitting so that her right hand 
was nearest to him, some instinct made Alice lay 
her left upon the bed-clothes. For a second, a 
cloud seemed to cross his face, when his eyes 
lighted upon the ring on her engagement finger— 
emblem of the troth she had plighted to Philli 
Darrel. The next instant he had seized the han 
and pressed it to his lips. 

“You are really very good to me,” he said, with 
genuine gratitude, ‘‘and it is strange because I 
always thought you were rather cold and aloof. 
te it is only pity after all, and nothing 
else. 

Alice made no attempt to withdraw the hand on 
which he still rained kisses. After all. it was but 
a little thing to do to gratify him in these last hours 
of his life. 

* Alice,” he said at last. 
me a question.” 

“ What question ?” 

‘Ss Why I asked you to come here at such a time.” 

She hung her head, making no answer. 

“T shall ask tle question for you, and answer it. 
I sent for you, because I Jove you. But, don’t Lo 
frightened ; I am not going to bother you with 
high flourishing sentiments, I Jove you more than 
anything else in the world. At onc time I thought 
that money was the only thing that could make a 
man happy, and I spent most of ny forty years in 
pursuit of that object. Now I know it is nothing— 
nothing as compared with the blue eycs and the 
sweet face of a little companion-governess.” 

Ho paused to gather strength to continue, 
breathing the while with difliculiy, like a man 
who has run a long raco. From the inner rooin 
oe ears caught the sound of a woman's stifled 
sob. 3 

“It gives me pleasure now,” ho went on, when he 
had recovered his strength, “ to recall all the happy 
times I have spent with you. Do you remember 
when we went to Kensington Gardens, and you told 
me about your little boy friend—the little boy whose 
lifo you saved ? I tried to find that little boy, to 
tip him for loving you, but I failed. Do you 
remember, too, when you told mo about your 
brother—how you were in trouble about him— 
how you gave him money from your miserably 
small salary? I would have helped him, only 
you wouldi’t let me.” 

For the first time she raised her eyes and looked 
him in the face. 

“Oh, Mr. Gard, you know that’s not truc! T 
asked you to give poor Peter a chance in your 
office, but you said you had no uso for wasters— 
those were your words—unless——” 

He finished the sentence for her as she hesitated 
in confusion. 

* Unless 


relaxed, her right arm fell, almost as if it were 
paralysed, and the weapon dropped from her 
nerveless hand onto the floor. For a moment her 
body swayed, and then she fell on her knees, 
and buried her face in the bed-clothes. 

“John, John!” she sobbed, speaking to him in 
her own language. ‘I gave you everything I had 
in the world—won’t you spare me this last cruelty ?”” 

“You gave me everything! Why, what had you 
to give? WhenI found you in Warsaw, what were 
you? A par girl! What was the nest from 
which I robbed you? A thieves’ den—Simon 
Levinski’s home! That is what I took you from, 
and from a father who, if he had met with his 
deserts, would have been hangcd these many years.” 

John Gard stopped abruptly, and a great ex- 
pectancy secmed to light up his eyes, as on the 
silence of his sumptuous flat there broke the sound 
of the elcctric bell. He pointed with a trembling 
hand to the door. 

“ Quick ; go and answer the door!” 

With automatic obedience the woman rose from 
her chair, and went out. For a few moments John 
Gard was left alone in the bedroom, his eyes glued 
on the door, like a dog which awaits the coming of 
its master. He he voices outside, and then a 
look of longing and delight lit up his face as a 
young girl entered the room. 

To John Gard it seemed as if the four walls 
within which he lay slowly dying now contained 
everything that could be desired in life. She was 
there—tall, graceful, and fresh as a June morning. 
Everybody admitted that Alice Norton was beauti- 
ful; even her employers, the Pullman Greens, of 
Aberdeen Terrace, Bayswater, where she played the 
part of companion at thirty pounds a year, grudg- 
ingly allowed—though they discouraged perfection 
in their dependents—that she was not bad-look- 
i 


“You haven't asked 


ng. 

While the other woman, who had entered the 
room at the same time, closed the door behind her, 
she stood looking nervously about her, the colour 
in her cheeks coming and going rapidly. The man 
on the bed watched her every movement with 
fierce eagerness, as ii he were feasting his eyes upon 
her face. 

“So you Lave come,” he said at last, still starirg 
at her. 

“ Of course. I came when you said you were so 
ill,” she began falteringly, and then siopped, 
hardly knowing what to say. 

He motioned to the chair on which the other 
woman had been sitting, and Alice, pulling it 
forward so that she could sce him more easily, did 
as she was bid. 

“Ts she gone?” le whispered, looking round 
the room suspiciously. 

“cc Who ? ” 

“ That woman, my housekeeper, who showed you . 
“ou consented to marry me. Yes, 
thatisso. Ladmit it. Everything 1 could do for 
you was to induce you to mary me. 1 sce no 
shame in it. I love you, and all is fair in love, 
and I would have helped even your brother—a 
pretty useless thing, let me tell you—if you would 
have marricd me.” 

ilo was seized with a violent paroxysm of 
coughing, which reduccd him to impotent silence. 

* Alice,” he continucd in a weaker voice, when 
the seizure had passed, “I want you to promise — 
me something, to promise it solemnly, and to 
abide by your promise. You owe me something, 
you know, if it is only for making me go through 
the torture of loving you.” 

She looked at him questioningly, wondering 
what he had in his mind. 

“Tt shall ko a fair bargain; you shall not bind 
yourself for nothing. You know I am rich; I 
shall die worth well over three-quarters of a» 
million; and all that shall be yours if you witl 
promise me onc little thing—just one little thing.” 

Why should he make her a present of so mucit 
wealth, she wondered. Somo instinct w arucd her 
to be cautious. 

“ What do you wish me to promise, Mr. Gard 7” 
she asked. 


“She went in there,” said Alice, pointing to a 
door which Ied to an inner room. 

“¢ Will you please sec that the door is shut 2” 

As Alice crossed the room to carry out his wishes 
she heard the slight rustle of a dress in the inner 
room, as of someone moving rapidly away from the 
door. As she closed it, and returned to the bed- 
side, there was a faint click. A quick glance over 
her shoulder showed her that the door was slightly 
ajar again. Sle was not sorry that the woman was 
listening and within earshot, for the strangeness of 
her surroundings, and the close proximity of the 
dying man, filled her with an indefinable fear. 

« What made you come ?” he asked. 

She looked st him with swimming eyes, hurt at 
his close inquisition. 

* Because you said you were so ill, Mr. Gard. 1 
coulda’t have retused.”’ 

“ Pity, eh ? What's that they say about pily ? 
Isn’t it supposed to be akin to love ?” 

He moved himself, to try and find a more com- 
fortabla position on the bed, and Alice, rising 
quickly, adjusted the pillows so that he migiit lic 
more easily. 

“Thank you,” he said. 
have you doing such things for mo; 


“It is very sweet to 
ow sweet, 
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The Latest Dodges of Flower and Fruit Growers. 


One hears a deal nowadays about close cultivation 
ond the new methods introduced into England by 


French gardeners. But the average man who 

tters about on Saturday afternoons in his own 
fittle patch hardly realises the enormous change 
that has come over the whole science of gardening 
within the past few years, and the amazing methods 
of specding up Mother Nature in the production of 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 

Tho use of glass has increased a thousand per 
cent. in less than a generation, and it is used in all 
sorts of ways, which most people accustomed to 
ordinary greenhouses or cold frames know nothing 
whatever about. 

Tho French gardener covers every bit of his 
ground with bell glasses and frames. Now there 
is, of course, a period in the yoar when the lights on 
frames are useless, and are usually stacked in 
heaps. But at tho French garden at Mayland, in 
Essex, the lights are never out of use from January 
Ist to the last day of December. 

GLASS NEV-R OUT OF USE. : 

So soon as the last autumn crops have been 
gathered from under the frames the lights are taken 
off and used for covering in a big skeleton green- 
house, which they fit upon exactly. : 

One morning's work is sufficient to turn the framo- 
work into a completely covered greenhouse, which 
is used to preserve from frost a big crop of chrysan- 
themums. The flowers are sold off just before the 
lights are again required to cover tho spring 
vogetables, which are sown in January. 

Another new invention in the garden is glass walls 
for fruit growing. Hitherto, a brick wall facing 
south has been essential for the production of 

aches, apricots, nectarines, and similar fruit. 

ut with a wall of transparent glass bricks, which, 
we believe, are now on the market, fruit will ripen 
equally well on the north as on the south side of 
tho wall. Heat and light are found to be equal 
upon both sides. 

There is, however, one disadvantage in the 
glass wall. It does not store heat like brick or 
masonry, and so is not kept so warm at night. 

The cold nights which are so common in spring 
are the bugbear of the fruit grower. 


One sharp nip of frost, and bang goes goodness" 


knows how many thousand pounds’ worth of 
prospective plums, pears, and apples. 

At Evesham, which is one of the principal 
centres of English fruit-growing, farmers have been 
combating low temperatures by a novel expedient. 

Crude petroleum is burnt in open tins without 
wicks through tho orchards. About forty lights 
are used to the acrs, and the plan has met with 
considerable success. 

SMOKE USED TO FIGHT FROST. 

In Californian orange groves they fight frost 
by making artificial fog. Tar is burnt in a shcet- 
iron grate, and the heat is forced by a fan through 
wet straw. The thickness of the smoke thus 
produced must be seen to be believed, and so long 
as there is no wind this smoke fog forms an efficient 
protection against even five or six degrees of frost. 

Some people say that they cannot afford green- 
houses. And indeed a glass house fitted with 
proper heating apparatus is a costly matter to 
purchase and erect. But it is quite feasible to 
ge against the inroads of Jack Frost by much 

88 expensive methods, 

In the Fen districts chrysanthemums are now 
grown by the million to supply the big markets, 
and you find fields of two an three acres consisting 
of nothing but these flowers. 

From the end of September these are onvered 
with “ se * made not of glass, but of coarse 
calico. These are light, cheap, and unbreakable. 
They give protection against light frost or wind, 
and a calico house is for most purposes as efficient 
as the expensive glass house. 

They can also, if necessary, be warmed by 
portable boilers and steam pipes, 


“ Anyway, clothes don’t make the man.” 
“I don’t know. A good suit has made many a 
lawyer.” 


“Mrs, Dosem always speaks of her husband as 
P the dear doctor.’ ” 

“Yes, That's the kind of doctor he is, judging 
from his charges.” 
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SAVES THE BIRD. 

MemBers of rescue parties who descend a mine after 
an explosion, carry with them a bird or small animal, 
so that they may dctect the presence of any carbon 
mon-oxide gas. The bird is affected by the slightest 
quantity of the deadly gas, and the rescuers are warned 

0 


that it is not : 
—, é 


safe to pro- 
ceed. In order 
that the bird's 
life may be 
saved, a special 
is em- 


through the 
window A, and directly it shows signs of weakness, the 
door B is closed making the cage air-tight, and oxygen, 
which is stured in the cylinder C, isturned on. The 
after-damp escapes through the valve D, and the 
bird quickly recovers, 


PREVENTS THE BUOY SINKING, 
Tue interior of a buoy is not, as 
some people ‘imagine, one large 
watortight compartment, but is 
divided off into a number of small 
cella, The reason for this is that 
ff a leak occurs in the outer 
casing of the buoy, only one of the 
little cells will fill with water, and 
the buoy will keep afloat. If there 
were only one compart- 
ment a leak in the 
case would result in 


SECTION SHOWING 
WATER TIGHT COLD 


‘ the sinking of the 
buoy. If a buoy is 
seen floating on its 


, Side the authorities 
know it is leaking, 
and can arrange to havo it repaired. 


WHEN KEYS STRAY. 

Aw American hotel-proprietor, who suffered very 
much from tho absent-mindedness of his visitors, has 
brought out an ingenious patent by which he recovers 
tho keys of bedrooms, etc., which people take away in 
error. It consists of a metal tag to attach to the keys, 
which bears the 
name and address 
of the owner on 
one side. On the 
other side is a 
postage stamp 
covered by a 
celluloid disc, and 
the words, “ If 
key {s carried 
away, drop in first pillar-box. Remove celluloid disc.” 
People who would not go to any trouble to return a key, 
do not hesitate to carry out this simple process, and the 
cute proprietor simply waits for his tags to come home 
bringing the keys behind them. 


ALWAYS ON THE MOVE. 

A uirr that is always moving is to be seen in some 
large factories and mills, where the workers frequently 
have to move from 
one floor to another. 
It would waste too 
much time for the 
workmen to run u 
and down seve 
flights of stairs, 
and so that there 
may be no waiting 
a lift of the type 
illustrated is placed 
in a central part of 
the building. It 
consists of a series 
of platforms, 
fastened to o long 
band which moves 
slowly round two 
rollers, placed at 
the top and ground 
floors of the factory. 
The lift moves 80 
slowly that there is 
no danger to the 
. . workmen who use 
it, and it naturally“saves an immense amount of time 
and trouble. 
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CHOW WILLS ARE FiRGED, 


Tampering with a “Last Will and Testament’ 
No Uncommon Crime. 
ConsIDERABLE excitement has been arouse] js) a 
Russian Bogus Will case, while only the other), 
public interest was centred in a will fore; 
in this country, in which it was allewod i} 
forgery had been committed by cuttiny t+. , 
on which the signature had been made aii =: |. 
pane conditions favourable to tho siji-.j 
lo. 


3 


r. 
This method of tampering with a written ..,!! 
without actually touching the signature has },;- 
been a favourite one with will forgers. Ln acest. n 
remarkable case — was directed on 2 «iil 
over twenty years after probate had been 34.1, 
It was found that certain pieces of paper hai! +. 
skilfully fixed over part of the will, thereby obli: +. 
“— ceitain clauses, 
he expert, by means of a special liv’ ti: 
apparatus, managed to decipher tho oii. iii 
writing through the grafted slips. The eas, 
into court, and a verdict was obtained for tiie plaintiff, 
WATERMARKS THAT De PEAT foisGin. 
Watermarks, the means by which many a will 
forger has been discovered, are sometimes usi:] as 4 
means of propping up the forgery. It mut bo 
remembered that the expensive paper upon which 
wills and other important legal, Jocuments i: 
generally written bears a dated watermark. [i, 
therefore, the forger were to date the will a y ir 
previous to the date of the watermark he wo ild 
simply be putting his neck in the noosc—-is jas 
happened on more than one occasion. 


On the contrary, the careful forger will p:oit 
by the confidence placed upon the wate: 
by obtaining a picce of paper of which tie tak 
corresponds: to the year in which he wisi. to 
make out that the will was drawn up. 

Now these old watermarks are very diffie't tc 


obtain. But in a case which came into cuit it 
was discovered that a certain unscrup:| ous |.« 
stationer was in the habit of storiny t!: “i 
watermarks and selling them as high as £') ‘ 
£20 per sheet of paper to will-forgers, of whic t:. v 
are considerably more than the public su.‘ 

Of course, the “high-grade” will-forccr bas 
many devices for forging a watermark. Sone 
years ago one of these was detected in tle folly. ms 
remarkable manner. The forged will was put in, 
and was in a fair way to obtaining probate »' 
an expert discovered that the paper was: 
of wood-pulp, while the date of tho watiavk 
was 1872—a time when wood-pulp pajoi +> 
not in existence. The result of this discovery \ 4 
long term of imprisonment for the forger. 

A slightly different type of forgery was vat 
known as the Whalley Will Cave. This wt 
di of about £70,000. The signatwis 6G 
indisputable, and everything seemed to Le in 

However, an expert was engaged by th: —«, 
who was quite unexpectedly disinherited !v to 
will. This expert, after prolonged eximic '' 
discovered certain minute indentations in piii- 
the paper. Further investigation reveahd tat 
these marks were mado by a pencil. 

PUT A BEETLE IN HIS MOUTH. 

Bit by bit the evidence increased until it «2s 
found that the dying testator had dictated his wi! 
a trustee. This man had taken it down in ji :. 
but had been careful to secure the signat':: !0 
ink. This done, the real will had been erase’, «04 
a false one written over the signaturo in ink. 

Many will forgeries have eee es es 

trated by a r guiding and of ai. in 
whe has jut diet fa eables witnesses to 
swear op oath that the signature was act..:\!) 
made by the hand of the deceased. A still more 
remarkable device was one day discover in 
court. 

A will case was being contested, and them * 
strong suspicion of forgery. But one after an | 
the witnesses went in the box and alli 
that they had seen the signature made by ie 
hand of the deceased, and, “ while thero was | 
in the body.” . 

It was the repetition of this phrase that : i‘ 
counsel the clue—for he shortly afterwards cli: ‘ 
that the hand of the dead man had been oe 
t 


by one of the conspirators while a live bect' oe 
been placed in the mouth of the dead man 50! © 
witness could be borne that there had been © 
in the body,” 
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relaxed, her right arm fell, almost as if it were 
paralysed, and the weapon dropped from her 
nerveless hand onto the floor. For a moment her 
body swayed, and then she fell on her knees, 
ahd buried her face in the bed-clothes. 

“John, John!” she sobbed, speaking to him in 


Offer in her own language. “I gave you everything I had 
connection in the world—won’t you spare me this last cruelty ?” 
with — this “You gave me everything! Why, what had you 
Story on to give? When I found you in Warsaw, what were 
pege 896, you? A serving girl! What was the nest from 


which I robbed you? A thieves’ den—Simon 
Levinski’s home! That is what I took you from, 
and from a father who, if he had met with his 
deserts, would have been hanged these many years.” 

John Gard stopped abruptly, and a great ex- 
pectancy secmed to light up his eyes, as on the 
silence of his sumptuous flat there broke the sound 
of the eloctric bell. He pointed with a trembling 
hand to the door. 

“ Quick ; go and answer the door!” 

With automatic obedience the woman rose from 
her chair, and went out. For a fow moments John 
Gard was left alone in the bedroom, his eyes glued 
on the door, like a dog which awaits the coming of 
its master. He he voices outside, and then a 
look of longing and delight lit up his face as a 
young girl entered the room. 

To John Gard it seemed as if the four walls 
within which he lay slowly dying now contained 
everything that could be desired in life. She was 
there—tall, graceful, and fresh as a June morning. 
Everybody admitted that Alice Norton was beauti- 
ful ; even her employers, the Pullman Greens, of 
Aberdeen Terrace, Bayswater, where she played the 
part of companion at thirty pounds a year, grudg- 
ingly allowed—though they discouraged perfection 
in their dependents—that she was not bad-look- 
ing. 

While the other woman, wio had entered the 
room at the same time, closed the door behind her, 
she stood looking nervously about her, the colour 
in her cheeks coming and going rapidly. The man 
on the bed watched her every movement with 
fierce eagerness, as ii he were feasting his eyes upon 


CHAPTER I. 
A Dying Man’s Curce, 


Joun Garp lay dying. . ; 
‘To his dimming eyes the very room in which he 


tried walls, its rare, antique 


liy. with its heavy tay 
’ d which had once sheltered 


furniture—even the 
a king—seemed a mockery. 

The sight of these things, which he had collected 
with such care, and with the expenditure of so 
niuch wealth, increased the tumult of his brain. 
{fe had worked, he had saved, he had plotted that 
Le might attain the one thing he considered desir- 
able; and now he was filled with the realisation 
that it was all utterly futile; that the piling of 
thousand upon thousand had given him but a 
fugitive happiness, for the one thing he desired 
before all others had escaped him. 

At the age of forty, and in the prime of life, he 
was dying. After hoping against hope, the doctors 
lad told him the solemn truth. It was useless to 
buoy himself up with pretences. He was going to 
die without accom lishing the great desire of his 
life, and the thought filled him with a madness of 
weak and impotent rage. 

“Adele, has the messenger returned yet ?” 

A woman, who was the only other occupant of 
the room, was seated on a chair by the side of the 
led, hidden from John Gard’s view by tho curtain. 
She sat there erect, with ber hands in her lap, ker 
stern face, that still retained traces of a former 


The very blackness | 


heauty, as pale as death itself. her face. 
of her hair seemed to enhance her ghastly pallor. “So you Lave come,” he said at last, still starirg 
Ske answered him in a monotonous voice. at her. 

“The messenger has not returned yet.” “ Of course. I came when you said you were so 


The dying man tossed uneasily on the bed. Then 


ill,” she began falteringly, and then stopped, 
for a space there was silence. 


hardly knowing what to say. 

“ Adele, she will come, you think ?” He motioned to the chair on which the other 

A change came over the woman's face. Where | woman had been sitting, and Alice, pulling it 
'ofore there had been utter immobility, there now | forward so that she could sce kim more easily, did 
burnt a passion of anger and hate. as she was bid. 

“What do you want her for?” she cried im- “Ts she gone?” le whispered, looking round 
ptuously, in an accert that betrayed her foreign | the room suspiciously. 
vugin, “* What good can she do you now? Am “Who?” 
| not enough ? ave I not given my life to you ? “That woman, my housekeeper, who showed you 
‘hat if you did trick me with a false marriage— | in here.” 

{am your wife in the eyes of Cod, and your son “She went in there,” said Alice, pointing to a 
is my son.” door which led to an inner room. 

Anger gave the dying man a sudden access of “ Will you please sec that. the door is shut ?”” 
s‘rength. He raised himself to a sitting posture, As Alice crossed the room to carry out his wislies 
and pulled the curtain aside. she heard the slight rustle of a dress in the inner 

“Silence, woman!” he cried. room, as of someone moving rapidly away from the 
you. You are not my wife, door. As slie closed it, and returned to the bed- 
nameless,” side, there was a faint click. A quick glance over 
The woman rose abruptly to her feet, and as | her shoulder showed her that the door was slightly 
¢ did so she plucked something from the bosom | ajar again. Sle was not sorry that the woman was 
oi her dress, Gard saw that she held in her right | listening and within earshot, for the strangeness of 
land a stiletto—a long, murderous piece of stecl | her surroundings, and the close proximity of the 
iat he himself had purchased in Southern ftaly. | dying man, filled her with an indefinable fear. 

“See!” she cried, with her face aflame. ‘ What “ What made you come ?”’ he asked. 
there to prevent me from finishing all now, before She looked at him with swimming eyes, hurt at 
his close inquisition. 


sie comes between us at the last 2?” 
She took a step towards the bed, her hand raised “ Because you said you were so ill, Mr. Gard. I 
couldn't have refused.”’ 


*vreateningly, or a moment John Gard looked 
‘'cadily into “ Pity, en 2? What's that they gay about pity ? 
Isn’t it supposed to be akin to love ?” 


her and then the corners of his 
outh slowly wrinkled into a smile. 
He moved himself, to try and find a more com- 


“ What is there to prevent you, Adele, ch 2” he 
fortable position on the bed, and Alice, rising 


answered in a steady voice, never moving his gazo 
‘Tom her face, “ Because you are afraid of me—a | quickly, adjusted the pillows so that he migit lic 
G;ing man ; that is why.” more easily. 

As she looked into his eyes her purpose scemed “Thank you,” he said. “It is very sweet to 
‘o slip from her, the tenseness of her muscles | have you dsing such things for mo; how sweet, 


°° T never married 
and your child is 


sh, 
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‘House Stranger 


The Tale of a Dead Man's Revenge. 
By PAUL URQUHART. 


perhaps you cannot think. Will you let me hold 
your hand ?” 

Though she was sitting so that her right hand 
was nearest to him, some instinct made Alice lay 
her left upon the bed-clothes. For a second, a 
cloud seemed to cross his face, when his eyes 
lighted upon the ring on her engagement finger— 
emblem of the troth she had plighted to Philli 
Darrel. Tho next instant he had seized the hand 
and pressed it to his lips. 

“You are really very good to me,” he said, with 
genuine gratitude, “and it is strange because I 
always thought you were rather cold and aloof. 
ne it is only pity after all, and nothing 
else. 

Alice made no attempt to withdraw the hand on 
which he still rained kisses. After all, it was but 
a little thing to do to gratify him in these last hours 
of his life. 

“ Alice,” he said at last. 
me a question,” 

“What question ?” 

“8 Why I asked you to come here at such a time.” 

She hung her head, making no answer. 

“T shall ask tle question for you, and answer it. 
I sent for you, because I love you. But, don’t be 
frightened ; I am not going to bother you with 
high flourishing sentiments. I love you more than 
anything elso in the world. At onc time I thought 
that money was the only thing that could make a 
man happy, and I spent most of iny forty years in 
pursuit of that object. Now I know it is nothing— 
nothing as compared with the blue eyes and the 
sweet face of a little companion-governess.” 

Ho paused to gather strength to continue, 
breathing the while with difliculiy, like a man 
who has run a long raco. From the inner rooia 
a ears caught the sound of a woman's stifled 
sob. : 

“Tt gives me pleasure now,” he went on, when he 
had recovered his strength, “ to recall all the happy 
times I have spent with you. Do you remember 
when we went to Kensington Gardens, and you told 
me about your little boy friend—the little boy whose 
lifo you saved ? I tried to find that little boy, to 
tip him for loving you, but I failed. Do you 
remember, too, when you told me about your 
brother—how you were in trouble about bim— 
how you gave him money from your miserably 
small salary ? I would have helped him, only 
you wouldi’t Iet me.” 

For the first time she raised her eyes and looked 
him in the face. 

“Oh, Mr. Gard, you know that’s not truco! I 
asked you to give poor Peter a chance in your 
office, but you said you had no uso for wasters— 
those were your words—unless——” 

He finished the sentence for her as she hesitated 
in confusion. 

“Unless you consented to marry me. * Yes, 
that is so. i admit it. Everything l could do for 
you was to induce you to marry me. 1 sce no 
shame in it. I love you, and all is fair in love, 
end I would have helped even your brother—a 
pretty useless thing, let me tell you—if you would 
have marricd me.” 

lie was ecized with a violent paroxysm of 
coughing, which reduccd him to impotent silence. 

* Alice,” he continucd in a weaker voice, when 
the seizure had passed, “I want you to promise — 
me something, to promise it solemnly, and to 
abide by your promise. You owe me something, 
you know, if it is only for making me go through 
the torture of loving you.” 

She looked at him questioningly, wondering 
what he had in his mind. 

“It shall ko a fair bargain; you shall not bind 
yourself for nothing. You know I am rich; I 
shall die worth well over thiee-quarters of a 
million; and all that shall be yours if you will 
promise me one little thing—just one little thing.” 

Why should he make her a present of so much 
wealth, sho wondered. Somo instinct warned hor 
to be cautious, 

“What do you wish me to promise, Mr. Gard 2” 
she asked. 


“You haven't asked 
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He made a petulant movement with his hea. 

“Can't you believe it is only a little thing—a very 
little thing—a mere nothing when set against tho 
fnheritance I offer you? Think what  three- 
quarters of a million means ? It means an end to 
all your drudgerics; it means a life lived to the full. 
Think of that and promise me that you will do 
what I wish.” 

His earnestness was almost terrifying. Great 
beads of perspiration broke out on his forehead, 
and his eyes pages from their sotkets with 
the intensity of his emotion. . 

“Tell me what it is, Mr. Gard. If I can promise 
ft, I shall promise it to you for nothing. I don’t 
want to be bribed.” 

A groan escaped his lips. . 

‘Cannot you promise without my telling you? 
It is such a little thing to do for a man who is 
dying.” 

x Don't you sce, Mr. Gard, it wouldn’t be right ?” 
ehe said quietly. ‘I mightn’t be able to keep my 
promise. You might ask me to promise something 
which it wouldn’t be right for me to do.” 

‘There was anger in his glanco, but behind it there 
shone amazement and undisguiscd admiration. 

“ And you're a little penniless governess! Why, 
if I were to offer my wealth to any other woman of 
my acquaintance on such terms, they would 
promise a thousand things. And yet you refuse.” 

‘I must refuse unless you tell me what it is.” 

He hesitated a moment, clutching at the bed- 
clothes, nervously, with his disengaged hand. 

“Well, I will tell you. But first I will give you 
my reasons for asking you to promise. I have told 
you I love you. There is nothing in heaven: or 
earth that I would not give to make you mine. 
There is nothing that the powers of this world or 
of tho next could offer me which would weigh for a 
moment in the scales against you. I love you, and 
I want you to be mine, even after death.” 

As he uttered the last words he turned his eyes 
to hers, and she shrunk terrified from what she saw 
there. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ she managed to utter, 
with her trembling lips. 

“You know what I mean,” he cried in a hoarse 
voice. ‘* You know that it has been the bitterest 
drop in my cup that you have affianced yourself to 
an utterly insignificant young man, who lives an 
almost briefless existence in the Middle Temple. It 
is impossible that you can love him, with his cold 
heart and impudent arrogance. Fire might as well 
mate with snow. Promise me that you will not 
marry Phillip Darrel, and I will leave you every 
penny I possess.” 

She snatched her hand from his grasp, as if his 
mere touch was desecration, and rose proudly to 
her feet. 

‘“*Mr. Gard,” she said, “‘ you might havo spared 
me this insult!” 

She turned as if to leave the room. His voice, 
harsh and forbidding, made her stay her steps, and 
look round. Ho had pulled himself into a sitting 
posture in the bed. His faco, purple with passion, 
was like that of some wild beast at bay, in the 
savage violence ‘which it expressed. 

““ Woman !”’ he shouted, “‘ think well before you 
go. Promise to give up Phillip Darrel, and I will 
make you one of the richest women in London. if 
you refuse——” 

“T have already given you my answer, Mr. 
Gard,” she replied, and walked quietly to the door. 

As she opened it she could not help facing once 
more the dying man. She saw that his hands 
were outstretched towards her as he leant forward 
in the bed. She could see that his lips were moving, 
and she would have slipped from the room beforo 
he could have spoken, but, as if his glance 
hypnotised her, she stood for a moment where she 
was. 

“Then beware, Alice Norton,” said the voice 
from the bed, “for my curse and my vengeance 
shall follow you from the grave.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A Weakling Among Thieves. 

Ir was three o’clock on a glorious June afternoon, 
and Alice Norton’s hour of freedom. 

Three months had elapsed since the death of 
Jolin Gard, and though at first Alice had lived in a 
terror of dread anticipation, born of those last 
terrible words she had heard him utter, the passage 
of the weeks had soothed her anxiety, and calmed 
her uneasiness. 

She had read of his death and funeral in the paper, 
and beyond that, and a few occasional references 
from Mr. Pullman Green, that when Gard’s will 
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became known he would be found to “cut u 


pretty well,” she never heard his name mentioned. 
Only occasionally in her more depressed moods, 
when her employer had been more than usually 
exacting, did her mind recur to that scene in the 
death chamber. 

She certainly was not thinking of him that 
particular afternoon as, at the stroke of three, she 
hurried down the steps of the Bayswater house and 
walked rapidly in the direction of Kensington 
Gardens. 

At twenty minutes to four Phillip Darrel had 
promised to meet her, and to tear himself away 
from his chambers, to spend a few glorious minutes 
with the girl he loved. Although there was no 
hurry, Alice walked at a great pace, as though she 
was frightened that she might not be there in timo. 

As sho turned the corner of tho terrace, @ man 
crossed the road rapidly, and, coming up to her 
side, touched her on the arm. 

“Peter!” she exclaiméd, her face falling, 
“* How you frightened me!” 

The man was only twenty-eight years of age, but 
the traces of dissipation made him appear nearer 
forty. From a distance he might almost have 
appeared neat and even smart in his clothing, 
but a nearer view disclosed the shabbiness of his 
blue clothes, the fringe on his shirt cuffs, and the 
cracks in his patent Icathers. 

He carried one glove in his hand, its fellow 
having disappeared, and a stranger would at once 
have put him down as an excellent example of 
the shabby gentecl. In a certain grotesque way, 
he bore a remarkable likeness to Alice, but all the 
strength and character of the girl's face had, in her 
brother's, been distorted into weaknesses. 

‘So sorry I frightened you, old girl,”’ he said, his 
eyes avoiding hers. ‘I have been waiting a dickens 
of a time to see you, and it’s pretty dull work 
hanging about the corners of streets. Of course, 
you are late when I want to see you.” 

“It isn’t late; it has only this moment gono 
three,” protested Alice. 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter! I am used to 
being mado a convenience of by other people. 
And after all, the great thing is that I havo caught 
you. I have got a ripping pieco of news to give 

ou.” 

‘** About yourself ?” 

“Yes. I've been offered a jolly good berth— 
two pound ten a week, and start work to-morrow.” 

Alice’s eyes beamed with delight. 

“Oh, I am glad, Peter! Do tell me all about it.” 

“Tt’a a job in an architect's office; all that 
money the governor would spend on a articles 
is going to pay some interest at Inst. The job’s 
at’ Peterborough, and that reminds me what I 
wanted to see you particularly about, besides 
ae you know the great stroke of luck I have 

ad.” , 


His voice sunk to an insinuating, confidential 
tone. 

“Tho fact is, old girl, I haven’t got a bean. Of 
course, I couldn’t tell the man who gave me the 
job that ; in business one must keep up appearances. 
The job's a sound offer, and there is two pound ten 
a weck waiting for me in Peterborough. If you 
just lend me a sovereign, old girl, to pay my railway 
fare, and buy one or two things that I must havo 
in the way of outfit, I'll pay you back out of my 
first week's salary.” 

All the enthusiasm dicd out of Alice’s face. She 
knew her brother. 

“You know, Pcter, you have told me this sort of 
story several times, and you never get the work.” 

Then Alice listened wearily to a discourse to 
which she had become accustomed, and finally, in 
desperation, opened her purse, in which nestled the 
seven pounds ten that she had received that 
morning as her quarter's salary, and handed 
him a sovereign without another word, Peter 
was profuse in his thanks. . 

“You are a brick, Alicc, and I won’t forget to 
repay you. Now I must hurry off, for I have 
several things to attend to before I leave. 
Good-bye, old girl!” 

He turnéd, lifting his hat, and walked away 
rapidly to the nearest Tube station. There 
he hesitated, his face sulkily perploxed, as if he 
was unable to make up his med 

“‘T had better go,” he muttered, “ or old Simon 
will be getting nasty.” 

Ten minutes later he emerged from the Tottenham 
Court Road station, and, crossing Oxford Street, 
plunged into the purlieus of Soho. After walking 
rapidly for a few minutes, he stopped before a 
green-curtained glass door in a mean street, and 
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pushed it open. Except for a group of thre yy, 
the little restaurant was deser As soon ast: 
entered, the centre of tho group, an ob pictisge. ii 
looking foreigner, with a long white board, gr: oh ) 
him cheerfully. . 

“ Ah, ’tis another of my children—my litle p, ' 
whom I have not scen for many wocks !”” 

“ Little ” Peter looked far from plozsed, ey.) . 
with an effort assumed an air of cheer /.:!1 

** All right, old Simon, I've come to ece +51: ; 
haven’t I? Let’s all havo o drink.” 7 

He planked down the sovereign on the jron t-)' 
round which they were sitting, and a sed tu, 1) 
name their drinks. Whilo the waiics we ; 
their orders, 6ld Simon fixed his eyes gre G 
the coin. The two other men, beth you. , 
wearing long, heavy overcoats, exchaneed me. 
glances. ; 

“Look, Michacl!” said one of them. “ J. 
has become rich.” 

“T have just touched my sister fer it,” )qn9-' | 
Peter, as if feeling some explanation were neo. 
“Tt was all she would give me, and her pric , 
full of gold.” 

Old Simon raised his hands prot:=1 

“And you let it remain thero ? 
Peter, you will never be rich.” 

As the waiter returned and place:l the o!:: 
in front of them, the conversation corse) al uptly, 
When he retired old Simon, resting his clic 5. 
the table, spoke again. 

* k, my Peter! We have been wei: | 
see you for some time. There is inuci to |. di 
a crib to bo cracked ; a big haul to be maic; avi 
you have kept away just at the momweal when | 
need money, for I have now to support ict on) 
myself but a daughter and a grandson.” , 

Peter swallowed his drink hastily, and reoteni.’ 
his glass from the bottle of spirits whiei ied | +: 
left upon the table. A flush maniled his i: . 
accentuating its resentful, sulky expression. 

“T don’t see why you think Tam bow: i to: 
and eco you. After all, this is a fres coins 
I can pick my friends where I like, can'i 1?” 

Old Simon looked at him meditatively, wisi} i 
closed cyes, while Peter tried te avoid his clenw. 

“One of my children once talked Jike tho. 
he said in a soft voice, which was almost car 
in its intonation, “and he is now, pocr chil: 
quarrying stone on Dartmoor.” 

Peter gulped down his second drink, which seer +1 
to give him new courage. 

“Tm not frightened of your threats, old Sinn. 
If you made it uncomfortable for me, { ei! 
mako it a jolly sight more unpleasant is you. 

The young man who had been addressed as 
Michac] suddenly leant forward. 

“You would never do that,” he seid, s:v hives 
slowly, as if the language he employed was tia: 
to him. 

“What do you mean ?” answered Peter, turnins 
upon him blusteringly. 

For answer Michacl’s hand sought the dcp 
pocket of his overcoat. When be withdiow i 
azain it contained a shining, vicious-looking Max 
pistol. 

“IT mean that,” he retorted, with a smile thet 
was almost beastlike in its ferecity. 

A sickly pallor of fear overspread Peter's fac» 

“TI was only joking,” he said in a thick vier. 

“My little Peter must be allowed his job. 
Michael,” interrupted old Simon, ‘“ And now t.. 
he has had it, my children, let us talk of busin -. 
or rather Jet us not talk of business, but Iet Po: 
fill our glasses again with all that money tha: 
has, and to-day we will be merry. ‘To-mor 
afternoon we will mect in my little home in i. 3 
Street, and we will have much serious talk, ‘1 
money must be got.” 

* * 


When she parted from her brother, it was in © 
more depressed mood that Alice made her way te 
Kensington Gardens, but on nearing her objectiv", 
the thought of her meeting with Phillip brow’ t 
back the lightness to her gait, and the sunshine ( 
her face. . 

As she turned down the walk which led to her 
accustomed seat, a little figure darted towards Le: 
and flung his arms round her skirts. 

“Oh, Miss Sweetheart, ’'m so gled you'vo com” 
I thought I wasn’t going to see you again, beca:! e 
I’m not coming here any ae sare has ee 
very poor, and wo’re going to live with grand}! 
sotsenhare a long a off, in another part ©! 
London.” ; cae 

Alice bent down and kissed her little friend. *- , 
years before almost on that wery spot they bs 
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net and become friends—a friendship on 

i ae part at first hampered by shyness 

ace i reserve. But these restraints had vanished in 

an incident that linked them still more closely. | 

\ careless nursemaid had let the boy wander into 
tic road, and Alice, only just in time, and at the 
fii; of her own life, had rushed forward and dragged 
hia from in front of an oncoming motor- bus, 
iver after that he had called her “ Miss Sweetheart.’’ 
Ilo himself only answered to Paul, and of his paren- 
t--e she could learn nothing except that his mother 
1: alive, that he was very fond of her, and that he 
teld hor everything about “‘ Miss Sweetheart.” 

“Come and sit down on our seat, and tell mo all 
al-out it, Paul.” 

The little boy snuggled pp to her side, and looked 
3) into her face admiringly. 

0 Miss Sweetheart, won't it be dreadful if we 

don't see each other _ more ?” 

“You mustn’t think that, Paul. We are sure 
to meet again, and, after all, if you are living in 
London, you will easily be able to come to the 
jardens.” 

7 She tricd to comfort him as much as possible, 

until an angry nursemaid made her appearance, 
and snatehed him away protesting from her side. 

Hardly had be gone when she saw the tall, well- 
groomed figure of her lover coming towards the 
sext. Sho did not rise to meet him, but contented 
herself with gazing admiringly at him, as he 
anproached, 

“+ you sce, dearest, I am punctual to the moment,” 
he said, after he had bent down and kissed her. 
“That's a great masculine virtue, which I am 
aid your sex don’t possess. Dearest, you are 

‘Ing more beautiful than ever this afternoon.” 

»'» blushed with sheer delight at his frank 
a iration. 

~ 1 chan't tell you what I was thinking about a 
a person as he came up the walk just now.” 
) pressed her hand affectionately. 

s you, I expect you were thinking all sorts 

of silly things. But we mustn’t waste thicse 

;ivcious minutes we have together. Tell me all 

your news.” 

“That won’t waste many of the minutes, for I 
haven't any to tell. It’s the same round every 
day with me. Mrs. Pullman Green’s change of 
tempor affords the only variation. Oh, I wish, 
illin, we could be married to-morrow, and you 
cowl take me away from Aberdeen Terrace.” 

“IT wish I could, dearest, with all my heart, but 
T must consider my career. You see, a banister, 
il ‘v is to get on, must keop up appearances ; 
wul inv present income only just allows me to do 
(ct if I were to halve it with you, it would mean 
a-acat set-back to me in my profession.” 

tee sighed sadly. 

* But cheer up, oucet, it won’t be long now. I 
a fifty-guinea brief this afternoon, and Woodgate 
sows tekl my clerk that they would be sending 
‘ve a lob more business next week. By the way, 
| met Woodgate the other day at lunch, and he 
-> telling mo a most curious thing about a man 
you know, or rather, used to know.” 

Alize Ieched at him in surprise. 

That I know 2 Whoever do you mean ?”* 

_ Don't you remember telling me about a 
.‘sner who changed his name from Gardstein to 
.:!, who paid you particular attentions ?” 
ihouzh she would have given the world to have 

‘riled it, Alice started involuntarily. She had 
‘'l him all about the attentions of John Card; 

* had kept none of her enforced relations with 
‘ta back—indeed, they had united in calling him 
“I. Nuisance—except that visit to his deathbed. 
‘tat, somehow, she had been unable to bring 
‘erself to tell Phillip, 

“Whatever's the matter, dearest; you look 
tite frightencd. You needn’t be, because Mr. 
-ULance is dead, and it was about his will I was 
ng to tell you.” 

“ Woodgate says he has left over three-quarters 
{ a million, and that he has inserted a most 
“Xtraordinary clause in his will to the effect that 
‘is to be published in the Tres and two of the 
‘ating provincial papers. Just shows you what 
* Passion this love of display is with these nouveau 
"icke people. You see, he couldn’t even rest 
‘a his grave, if he thought the world didn’t know 
‘ow much money he had got.” : 

“ Yes, it is very curious, as you say,” retorted 

Alice, nonchalantly. “But, come on, Phillip, 

yeu must see me home, or I shall be late, and get 

4 terrible wigging.” 

They sauntered together, side by side, down the 
walk, and out of the Gardens, and took their way 
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in the direction of Bayswater. It seemed as 
if Phillip could not leave the subject of John Gard 
alonc, just because that was the very one on which 
Alico did not desire to talk. He kept harping 
on to it again and again, framing, for his own 
amusement, bitter epigrams about the ostentation 
of newly rich foreigners in- London. 

“By Jove, Alice, fancy if Gard had proposed 
marriage to you! What would you have done, I 
wonder ? . 

Ho spoke half teasingly, looking down with a 
smile at the girl by his side. Alice coloured 
violently, and tears sprang into her cyes. 

“Oh, Phillip, how can you ask me such a 
question ?”? 

Phillip Darrell had a favourite pose of worldliness, 
and he could not now refrain from uttering cynical 
reflections as to what Alice would have done had 
such a tempting offer come her way. 

“TI do not know whether I should have blamed 
you, dearest, we are all of us very human, and the 
certain prospect of over three-quarters of million 
would be enough to make any woman break her 
promise, especially one who is engaged at thirty 
pounds a year in Aberdeen Terraco! Candidly, 
now, Alice, confess that you would have Ieft me 
heartbroken if Gard had offered you his money?” 

Alice did not answer, but turned away her face, 
so that ho should not seo tho tears that filled her 
eyes. 

“Of course you woukl, my dear,” continued 
Phillip, with that cynical smilo on his lips that he 
usually reserved for romantic-minded witnesses. 
“And, as I tell you, I shouldn’t blame you; 
human love, after all, is but a feeble thing when set 
against all that three-quarters of a uwillion 
means.”* 

Whilo he was talking, they had arrived at their 
destination. For a moment, Alice turned to 
him so that ho saw for the first time her brimming 
eycs, and realised how his careless, foolish words 
had hurt her tender soul. 

“Good-bye, Phillip,” she said, in a broken voice, 
“and, oh, you are cruel to say such things!” 

Before he had timo to answer her, or to express 
his regret, she had run up the stone steps, and had 
let herself in at the door with her latch-key, leaving 
hia to make tho best of his way back to his 
chambers in no very happy mood. 

And if he were filled with contrition, and was 
depressed by this unfortunate ending to a lovers’ 
meeting, Alice’s state of mind was much worse. 
His words had cut her to the quick. After all, 
had she not, sho told herself, done this very thing, 
made this very sacrifice, for which Phillip, oll 
unknowing, deelared she was incapable. Not that 
she regarded it as any sacrifice ; three-quarters of 
a million was nothing as set against the man she 
loved, but it was the thought that he valued her 
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love so mcanly, as to imayine that anything would 
make her break her plighted vow that hurt her. 

It was in a tumult of painful emotions that sho 
got through the remainder of tho day. Mrs. 

ullman Green, who demandcd a consistent 
cheerfulness from her employees, noticed the girl's 
despondency, and did not fail to comment on the 
fact. She harassed the poor girl with her tonguo, 
until only a great effort of will on Alice's 
part prevented her giving notice on the spot, 
and the more complacent she was, tho more 
vehement grew Mrs. Pullman Green’s bullying. 

“ Roally, Miss Norton,” she said, after Alico 
for the sixth time had made a false move in one of 
the endless games of Halma which it was her duty 
to play each evening, with her employer, “‘ you are 
impossible. I would sooner have a funcral mute 
for a companion. You had better take yoursclf 
and your sulky temper to bed.” 

Alice, unable to bear tho strain any longer, burst 
into tears, and fled from the room. As she locked 
the door of her little bedchamber on the fourth 
floor, she gave full rein to the feelings sho had 
stifled so long. Flinging herself on her bed, she 
burst into a passion of weeping. The tears relieved 
her, and after some minutes she grew calmer. 

After all, she told herself, Phillip was only 
joking. She knew that he liked to talk in a 
ia way, and though she fclt he might havo 
chosen some other subject on which to express his 
favourite pose, still sho comforted herself with the 
reflection that he really did love her. It couldn’t be 
otherwise, for what but love would induce him to 
marry so penniless a girl as herself, when he could 
have the choice of all the wealthiest and. most 
beautiful women in London ? 

For Alice believed, in her perfect’ simplicity, 
that the man she loved was the noblest, the clevcrest 
being in the world, whom every woman must 
wish to make her own. It was a constant miraclo 
to her that he had remained her faithful lover for 
so long. As she said her prayers that night, 
before getting into bod, she uttered petition after 
petition for all blessings upon his head. 

But it was a long time before she could go to 
sleep. Phillip’s mention of John Gard’s namo 
had brought back the memory, that she always 
tricd to stifle, of that last scene in the death chamber. 
When she closed her eyes she seemed to see John 
Card leaning forward in his bed and pointing his 
finger at her, and his last words ran liko a 
refrain through her mind : 

“My curse and my vengeance shall follow you 
from the grave!” 

She felt that she ought to have told Phillip 
everything, and the thought that she had held baci 
the story of her visit to Jolin Gard’s deathbed, 
filled her with ciszust. It was almost like treason, 
she teld herself, to hide anything from the man 
she loved. Gradually tiere formed itself in her 
mind the determination to make what amends sho 
could, and to take the first opportunity of telling 
him all that had taken place. 

It was already early in the morning when sho 
made this resolve, which brought peace to her 
troubled brain, so that she slept. The sound of a 
neighbouring clock stiiking the first quarter wos 
the next thing she remembered. The sunlight 
was streaming into her room. She looked 
at the little silver watch under her piilow 
hurriedly, and thea in a moment she sprang out 
of bed. It was a quarter past cight, and it was 
almost aa unpardonablu elience in the Pull- 
roan Green's household for anybody to be lite 
for the family prayers which preceded breakfast 
at half past eiht. . 

In spite of tie rapid toilet that sho made, it 
was a few seconds after tho half-hour when sho 
o;ened the door of the breakfast-room. She saw 
that tho servants were already assembled, and that 
tho faces of both Mr. and Mrs, Pullman Green 
were ominously severe. : 

“T am so sorry I am late,” Alice said, moving 
towards her accustomed seat, ‘‘ but I am afraid 
I overslept myself.” 

Mr. Pullman Green, a little podgy man, of nearly 
sixty, with an air of authoritative dignity which 
sat almost ridiculously on his curious figure, held up 
his hand. 

“Stay, Miss Norton, I have a few words to say 
to you!” 

“John,” interrupted his wife, in a voice sug- 

esting that he had been guilty cf some gross 
irreverence, ‘‘ pray remember that the servaats are 
present.” : 

Mr. Pullman Green coughed apologetically, 
and turned to whero the foctinan and the four 
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maids were waiting on tenterhooks of excitemont |‘ 


for the expected scene. 

“You may leave the room for the present. I 
will ring for you when I am prepared to read 
prayers.” 

With obvious disappointment written on their 
faces, the servants trooped out of the room. Alice 
was left alone with her employers, wondering 
what could possibly be the matter. She had been 
late several times for prayers during her two 
and ahalf years’ residence in Aberdeen terrace, 
but on each occasion had mercly met with a severe 
rebuke, uttered in the presence of tho entire 
household. Never before had her _employer 
thought it necessary to reprove her in private. 

“Miss Norton,” said Mr. Pullman . Green, 
breaking the strained silenco, after a preliminary 
cough, “I am not going to say anything which ma; 
accentuate the bitterness of ee feolings, which 
in ‘charity I shall assume are bitter and contrite.” 

“T am so sorry,” broke in Alice, ‘‘ but I really 
did oversleep myself. I will try and take care 
it does not occur again.” 

The master of the house eyed her severely. 

“You are wilfully misunderstanding me, Miss 
Norton, You know perfectly well that it is not 
our unpunctuality towhich I refer. That, after all, 
3 but a venal offence, compared with the unpardon- 
able sin of which you havo been guilty.” 

Alice gazed at him in undisguised amazement, 

“J don’t understand,” she said. 

“ Shameless girl!” broke in Mrs. Pullman Green. 
“How dare you attempt to brazen out your 
conduct? Perhaps you do not think all is known ; 

erhaps you do not realise that your shame has 
en made public? Perhaps you imagine that 
your relations with John Gard are still a secret ?” 

At the mention of the dead man’s name, Alice 
turned deathly pale. 

“Ah, now I see you understand! You realiso 
that we know your guilty secret. You must go at 
once. I cannot have you remaining here to 
contaminate this Christian household.” 

With an effort, Alice collected her bewildcred 
senses. 

“I don’t understand,” she repeated. “I don’t 
understand.” 

For answer, Mrs. Pullman Green took that 
morning’s TimEs from the table, and calmly foldin 
it so that ono column was only presented, hande 
it to the girl. 

“ Believe me, it is useless to attempt to keep up 
this pretence, Miss Norton,” she said in a frigid 
voice. ‘* Your shameless secret is written 
there.” 

Utterly bewildered, she glanced at the paper. 
The first few words showed her that it was the will 
of John Gard. Almost automatically her eycs 
looked down the column to where a few words 
had been underlined in pencil. With swimming 
brain, she read what was written there—the 
subtle, suggestive words that linked her name in a 
bond of infamy with that of the dead man—the 
vengeance and the curse of John Gard. 

= and I bequeath to my dear and faithful 
companion Alice Norton her heirs executors 
and assigns absolutely as compensation for the 
wrongs I have done her the sum of five thousand 
pounds and I earnestly hope that she may find 
some happiness tn a future marriage.” 

(Another long and powerful instalment next week.) 


“Orp Crusty looks miserable this morning. 
What’s his trouble ?”* 

“Why, his daughter was sitting with Rocks, the 
millionaire, last night, and Crusty heard her say : 

“*Oh, this is so sudden!* He naturally 
thought she was engaged at last.” 

“* And wasn’t she ?”’ 

“No. She was referring to the thunderstorm.” 


IF 


‘MORE LETTERS TO MY SON." 


The Editress of “Home Notes” has the 
pleasure of announcing that she has secured 
another series of the beautiful “ Letters to My 
Son which aroused so much interest among the 
readers of ‘Home Notes" when they appzared 
last year. 

The new series consists of letters which were 
written at the sime2 time as the first series, but 
were held back by the author for various reasons 
of a personal character, and never published, so 
they now appear in “ Home Notes”’ for the first 
time, 

This week's “Home Notes," dated June 8th, 
contains the first of this new series of letters. 


_—-' 


King George is the centre of attraction this ycar. Everybody is watching and talking about him 
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guise. 

Most members of the Royal Family have had 
from time to time many interesting and amusing 
adventures when going about in disguise. They 
are able to escape for a little while from the rigid 
etiquette and ceremony that normally surround 
them, and to enjoy a degree of freedom very 
Welcome to them. 

King George, as Prince of Wales, had many 
adventures in different parts of London in various 
disguises which enabled His Majesty to obtain a 
close insight into the different phases of life among 
many of his subjects. 

For example, on one occasion His Majesty spent 
a whole day at the London Hospital as a medical 
student; the real rank of the student who was 
making so diligent an investigation of the worki 
of the great hospital was kept a strict secret, an 
was only learned even by the authorities at the 
hospital some time later. 

MIXED WITH THE WORKING MAN. 

One of the most interesting adventures King 
George has had in disguise was a visit His Majesty 
paid to a big railway goods yard some years ago 
on an occasion when there was an enormous 
pressure of heavy goods traffic. 

The King, then Duke of York, went to the yard 
at 11 p.m., accompanied by a member of the Royal 
Household. Both were dressed in the garb of 
working men, and they took up a position among 
a squad of men who were waiting in the yar 
until midnight on the chance of being then taken 
on for the night shift if the work was specially 
heavy. 

Out a few of the railway officials were aware 
that the Heir to the Throne was standing among the 
squad of hungry men eagerly and anxiously waiting 
the arrival of the foreman, who might pick out 
some of the most robust among them to aid in 
shifting the mountain of goods from the trucks to 
the clearing-sheds during the night. 

TOOK AND GAVE CHAFF. 

For nearly an hour the Prince watched the work 


proceeding in the big yard under the white glare . 


of the arc laraps with immense interest, and chatted 
to the men about him, entering thoroughly into the 
spirit of their rough but good-humoured chaff. 

A few minutes before midnight one of the railway 
officials who wa3 aware of the presence of the 
Prince, came up to His Royal Highness and stood 
by him. A minute later the foreman arrived, and 
after casting a searching glance over the squad 
before him, proceeded slowly to pick out a dozen 
men, who were then marched off to work. 

The rest walked out of the yard except the Prince 
and his companion, who were escorted out a little 
while later by the railway official. 

The latter had stood 4 His Royal Highness in 
case the foreman should basa selected him for the 
night shift. The foreman was not informed of the 
identity of the Prince, but had simply been in- 
structed not to take on the two men beside whom 
the railway official was standing. 

KING GEORGE AMONG ANARCHISTS. 

Another interesting but far more exciting 
experience His Majesty had in disguise was when he 
visited a club in Whitechapel. The club was one 
of those many institutions which crop up from time 
to time in London and are carefully watched by the 
police, who generally contrive to be present at 
most of the gatherings of its members. 

It was, of course, an extremely hazardous undcr- 
taking to get the Heir to the Throne into one of 
these clubs, but His Royal Highness insisted on it 
being done if it were possible. How the matter was 
arranged is a sccret known only to the police. 

The Prince went accompanied by three detectives 
—two of whom were members in the pay of the 
police—and the three were armed with loaded 
revolvers. The Prince 8pent an hour at the club, 
and the whole of that time he was guarded on cither 
side by the armed detectives, who never for an 
instant took their fingers off the trigger of their 
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revolvers, which they kept concealed in tho j; 
pockets of their ovurecela a the big 

There are, indced, few phases of life in Lon '-» 
with which His Majesty has not made his). «: 
acquainted. ; 

Gaests Mary has, indeed, had almost as 1), 
adventures as the King in disguise. 

Some years after her marriage the Queen mp 
a series of expeditions about the East End oj 
London, visiting all the poorest quarters as ay 
ordinary lady visitor, her guide frequeatly beiny 
the present Bishop of London. ° 

e Queen also a little while later visited 11. 
poet queries of Birmingham, Manchester, ant 
iverpool in the guise of a nursing-sister, w1,j.) 
enabled Her Majesty to go into the worst qnartcrs 
of these towns with little fear of being subjected 19 
any rough or unpleasant treatment, for the sisie:s 
are almost invariably treated with respect eve 
by the roughest characters in these localiiics. 

On one occasion, however, the Queen Jost }ier 
way when visiting some of the worst slums of 
Birmingham. 

Her Majesty was accompanied by a sister v. ho 
knew tho district well, and both went into a J:0:: » 
to see a poor woman who was very ill. Thess! . 
had promised that day to goto sce another wo: 
who lived near, and she did so at Her Majc:.'s 
request, whilst Queen Mary remained wher <2 
was a little while longer, arranging to call at ‘le 
house where her guide was going, which was o:.!; 
a few doors away. 

LOST IN A MAZE OF STREETS. 

Unfortunately, however, when Qiccn M:r- 
came out of the house she turned to tlie yi: 
instead of to the left, and very soon lost ler » 
the numerous intersecting narrow strecis. . 
wandering about for some little while Jier M 
met another sister who took her back to the lin. ¢ 
she was looking for. 

The Queen has also visited many fac'o. 
where her identity was kept carefully guzi) | |: 
the workers. On one occasion, when I{cr M° 
was visiting a factory in Whitechapel a girl inter: |] 
the Royal visitor that she was about to get mari. 
9 “Oh, I hope you will be very happy!’ 5.04 thr 


ueen, 
**T expect I shall be!’’ replied the girl. lavguis. 
‘“‘T know how to keep my Bill in order.” 

A MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 

A few days later the girl received an cave!» 
containing a very welcome present and a =~ 
notepaper, on which were written the words “\i >: 
best wishes for your happiness.—Mary.” But ' 
girl never learnt who was the sender ci 1. 
present. 

Their Majestics, of course, have frequen’! 
travelled abroad incognito, not so much, lov 
with the object of concealing their identity. ‘+! 
simply as an indication that they do not wish to:. 
received anywhere with official ccremoi:-. 

When travelling incognito in Paris a fev > 
ago, as Lord and Lady Chester, the Nin« 
Queen had a rather amusing expericnee. |. 
Majesties, accompanied by an equerry, wei! | 
walk, during which they went into an au 
room to watch the sale of some antique furn 
and various works of art. 

NO MONEY TO PAY A BILL. . 

Some beautiful old tapestries were put up ‘¢' 
and Her Majesty, who is very fond of tap: | 
desired to bid for them. Accordingly, tie «) 
in attendance bid on behalf of the Qu 
secured three pieces for a hundred guitic 
at which figure they were ao 
bargain. 

Unfortunately, neither the King nor Queen no: 
equerry had more than a few sovereigns wi'h i}! 
and their Majesties did not wish to disclose ‘ 
identity. Eventually the matter of paymci: + 
seitlcd by the equerry offering to give the aut: 
his cheque for three hundred guineas, and st." 
that the latter could send one of his assistati's © 
him to the English Embassy, where the eque!! 
his cheque would be guaranteed. ‘This accoi.": 
was done, and the tapestries wae subsequic: | 
handed over to the equerry at the Embassy. 

For the past few years their Majestics have ! a 
very few adventures, for the simple reason that " 
have found it increasingly difficult to avoid ': 
identity being guessed at wherever they go, 0 1" 
country at any rate, 


Lv 


consiJe...! 


€ 
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“T vets, you, when I read of the latest 
mechines it makes me think.” 


“Yes, Isn’t it wonderful what ceci! 


,can do?” 
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BI Knox, and many others have an 
Stal Way of Taking Wickets. 

Warrre it ia true that one of tho first principles 

of bowling is to achieve tho unexpected, from the 
patsman’s point of view, it must, nevertheless, 
io admitted that a number of our most famous 
tirs(-elass trundlers have favourite “ traps” for the 
poor, unwary batsman that they happen to be 
vitting theie skill against. 
* That great Yorkshire ‘all rounder, Georgo 
Hirst, for instance, robably obtains more wickets 
tnrough his square-leg trap than he does in any 
other manner. 

\ left-handed bowler like Hirst is always more 
digicult to play than a right-hander of equal 


Hirst, 


EXPECTED 
FLICHT OF BALA 


IWirst's Square-leg Trap. 
A ‘ortepitehed ball, rather “more on the leg side of the 
uw Lt than those that have gone before, deceives the 
Utlsman, and he ** spoons”? up a simple catch, 


nooe, as he naturally breaks in from leg instead of 
: om the off, while his swerving ball is a nightmare to 
aii wuo heve played against him. 

il cces not attompt any elaborate “ leg theory,” 
it keeps the batsman “ playing him” by bowling 
vil cn tho wicket for some time. Suddenly, 

ever, he will send down a rather shorter-pitched 
ici mare on the leg side than usual. The batsman 

out to drive it past mid-on, but ho is usualls 

vived by the flight, with the result that ho has 
{» rach round to leg somewhat farther then he 
ex vets before striking the ball, and so spoons up 
‘dsv catch to the expectant square leg. 

Most left-hand bowlers, such as Rhodes, Blythe, 
Tarrant, or Woolley, employ what migit bo called 


\ o~ 1; 
\ ty 
Af s/ 
5 ACTIAL if 
ugar / see cates 
ioe q 
/ 
2 EXFECTSED 
ec en FLT OF Baus 


Terrant’s OF Theory. 
_T' > hotsman not expecting the bell to break away from 
ire wicket, only just hits it and gives a catch to mid-cff. 


an off theory trap, or, in othor words, they bowl a 
toil that pitches well outside the off-stumps, yot 
®parontly just close enough to be hit. Any 
atiempt to drive or cut, howover, is likely to bo 
fatal, for this ball breaks sharply away from tho 
Litsman, who only succeeds in flicking it with the 
“140 instead of moeting it with the full face, of his 
and so gives an easy catch to point or mid-off. 
ant, the Middlesex pro., takes many wickets by 
toans of this particular trap. 

dull keeping to left-handed bowling, how often 


ae Caught and Bouled Blythe. 

: ent’s famous bowler puts a spin on the ball that males 

Shave right be ag pitching instead of coming on towards 
€ stumps, deceived batsman plays forward und 

Blythe does the rest, 
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do we read, “‘c. and b. Blythe,” or, “st. Huish b. 
Blythe,” when glancing through the result of somo 
match in which Kent has been engaged ? 

What happens is genorally very much the same 
in each cago, The batsman secs « fairly straight 
ball coming which he thinks ho will play forward 
to. He does so, but, unfortunately for him, the 
ball doos not come on after pitching on the ground, 
but bumps almost straight up owing to the tremen- 
dous amount of “ back spin’ put on it by Blythe’s 
powerful fingers. 

Should the batsman bring off his stroke he only 
taps the ball back to Blythe, while should he 
miss altogether he will havo overreached himself so 
far that Huish will have time to whip the bails 
c# before he can get back into his ground 
again. 

C. M. Wolls, who has for so many years strength- 
ened tho Middlesox eleven during August, tosses 
up a simple-looking slow ball that fairly “ fizzles ” 
off the pitch. 

Should you ever be called upon to play 
against him, it is as well to romember that ho 
is one of the fow men who can still command 
a break when a hard wicket has bocome greasy 
through a few light showers. 

Most bowlers on a wicket of this description 
find that tho ball eimply ‘‘ skids” along, refusing 
to “bite” the enone but the old Cantab seems 
to have mastered the secret of making it do 
80. 
Wells has two favourite methods of obtaining 
wickets. Ono is to tempt the batsman to hit out 
at a succession of slows, each of which varies slightly 
in pitch, hoping that he will mis-time one of them, 
ballooning the ball into the deop field, when the safe 
hands of James Douglas will do the rest, while the 
other method is to send in a straight ball that shoots 
off the pitch much faster than expected and 


Tie Bull That Keeps Low. 
C. M. Wells, the Middlesex amateur, takes many wickets 
with this ball. It scarcely rises from the ground. 


scarcoly risos an inch. The batsman plays far 
too Iate, and is clean bowled, the ball passing 
under the point of his bat. 

On a fiery pitch it is probable that Neville Knox 
frightens out a good many of the other side. Wo 
are not all Ranjitsinhjis, ablo to cut a rising ball off 
our eyebrows, and a woll-known pro. once said, 
“T shall bo more use to my county if I keop fit 
and well for the remaining dozen or so matches of 
our programme than I shall be if I am in hospital, 
so if Master Knox makes them ‘ get up ’ Iam coming 
out quickly!’ And he did come out, very quickly, 
for tho first ball he received flow over his right 
shoulder, 
the second 
he stopped 
with his 
elbow, and 


avoid tho 
third ho was 
caught off 
his glovo 
behind the 
wicket. 

A good 
story is told 
of tho way 
in which the 
one and only 
“WG.” 
once suc- 
ceeded in 
obtaining I’. B. Wilson's wicket. The doctor had been 
bowling at the ex-Cambridge skipper for some 
time without success, when he suddonly pointed 
upwards and exclaimed, ‘look at all thoso birds.” 
Wilson looked up, to be almost blinded by the glare 
of a strong sun. Of course, there were no birds 
there, but Wilzon was out next ball, much to the 
amusement of the G.O.M. of the cricket-field, 


{Qeunee--° 
© Frightencd ont?’ Ly a. ae 


Anse, 
Survey's terror. 


Find a sentence on any vage of the present issue of “P.W.” which describes hiin. 
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The Meanness of the Criminal 


Cunning and Heartlessness go Hand-in-Hand, Say 
the Home Office Officials. 

“Tue victims who suffered most wero ill-paid 
clerks or working men or women.” 

Such is the statement made by the Home Office 
Ofticial expert in his latest yearly report on crime 
in England and Wales. 

Fifty thousand thefts were committed during 
those twelve months, and the vast majority of the 
persons robbed were those ill-paid clerks and 
workers, ‘‘ robbed of money saved up to pay tho 
rent or to pay for the annual holiday, or for their 
children’s clothes; lodging-house keepers and 
domestic servants defrauded by rogues who were 
better off than themselves; or artisans who lost 
the tools that formed the whole of their working 
capital.” 

How mean the criminal can be one would hardly 
credit without the sworn evidence of the witnesses 
who appear in the courts to testify against the 
man or woman in the dock. 

A London women thief got six months’ hard 
labour for thefts as mean and cruel as could perhaps 
ever be conceived even by criminal ingenuity, 

STOLE TWENTY MAILCARTS. 

With a borrowed baby in her arms, she used 
to attend at o hospital where sick infants were 
treated. In the absence of some distracted mother 
attending on the doctor with her child, and kaving 
her perambulator unlooked after, the thief used 
to place her borrowed baby ia it and decamp, 
She had stolen, the detective stated, no fewer 
than twenty mailcarts and perambulators before 
she was caught. 

A sham butcher’s man was the terror of a Man- 
chester suburb some time ago. He confined his 
operations to tho “small house.” Disguised in 
butcher’s blue he would call and inforin the servant 
that the butcher had made a mistake in the joint 
he had sent, and he had been sent to tako it back 
and bring another in its place. No joint ever came 
to take the place of that confided to him. When 
the butcher was appcaled to, he know nothing 
of his supposed man. Scores of wives, to whom 
tho price of a joint of meat was of conscquonce, _ 
wero victimised by this scoundrel. 

AFTER THE CHILDREN’S SAVINGS. 

Housebreakers are usually imagined to be 
criminals of some “consequence,” men who are 
above soiling their hands with tho pettiest kind 
of theft. But the houscbreaker devotcs most of 
his attention to the little house in the suburbs 
where there is no servant and where the mistress 
of the house is absent at some time in the day. 

He is happy if le finds a purse with a pound or 
two in it or some little pieces of treasured jewellery, 
The children’s saving box will fill him with glee. 
One of these men broke into a houso and appro- 
prise? thirty-six shillings he discovered there. 

t was money over the scraping together of which 
many bitter tears had been shed. It was mcant to 
pay for the funcral cf her dead baby. 

“Three years’ penal servitude and five years’ 
detention for a sixpence!” cricd a prisoner of 
geod appesrance and superior education. “It 
is unjust! It is cruel! When the law is cruel it 
gives one a lesson in cruelty.” 

PASSED SIXPENCES AS HALF-SOVEREIGNS. 

The man of superior appearance and cducation 
ought to have known something about cruelty. 
He had been caught passing off gilded sixpences 
as half-sovereigns. Entering a sinall, dimly-lighted 
shop, he bought some trifling article and paid for 
it with the gilded sixpence, disappearing quickly 
in the dimness of the strect with the thing he had 
bought and the change. Hoe made it a point to 
visit only the small shops. He had victimised 
luindreds of struggling shopkeepers, to whom ten 
shillings meant much, in London, Maidstone, 
Gravesend, Chelmsford, Ramsgate, Dover, Middles- 
brough, Newcastle, and Durham. 

“Tam sorry to oy that your husband has met 
with sn accident. have been sent to tell you 
and to get some clothes from you for him.” 

Such was the cruel trick by means of which a 
plausible thicf swindled scores of wives of working- 
mea. In their grief at the terrible news the poor 
women forgot all caution. They trusted tho man 
with the clothes, and afterwards, a3 soon as they 
could shut up the house, sought the placo where 
they expected to find their loved one lying 
The story was, of course, untrue, 
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A Tale of Two Hearts that Beat as One. 
By A. G. GREENWOOD. 


“© T sax never forget first meeting my 
wife,” declared old Mr. Alf Birley. ‘*‘ Alf,’ 
they said, ‘ this is Miss Meadows——’” 

He glanced fondly across the room as he 
spoke, and his wife smiled. 

But John Adams, solicitor’s clork, and 
Mr. Birley’s prospective son-in-law, looked 
suddenly startled. 

“* Not—not of Wandsworth ?” he gasped 
almost involuntarily. 

Mr. Birley nodded, oblivious to John’s 
expression and his tones. 

“ And though it’s forty years ago,” he added, “‘ and we’ve been married 
thirty-eight of them I’ve never ’ad a sorrow—only——” 

Vie esitated, Mrs, Birley laid down her work and looked nervously at 
her husband. 

“ Alf, I think he—he ought to be told ?’? broke in Mrs. Birley. 

“So do I,” answered her husband. “John, since you and our girl took 
up, we’ve been meaning to tell you an’ her. Kit doesn’t know, It’s our one 
sorrow, John, we——” 

Again he hesitated, and then said bluntly— 

“We never had a child.” . 

He looked at John, expecting to find him dumfounded, but the young 
man was staring at his boots, white-faced, immobile. 

“ We adopted Kit,” said Mr. Birley loudly, thinking he was misunderstood. 
“ She’s not a child of ours. But we wanted fn to love us as if Sue was really 
"er mother, and I’er dad. She ’asn’t deceived you, John Adams——” 

“Oh, I know. Kit couldn’t deceive anyone. It’s not her nature——” 

But he spoke at random, suddenly standing up. 

“ She’s late,” he ejaculated, looking 4t his nickel watch (Kit was a 

ist in a City office), ‘I think Pil go for a stroll and look in after supper. 
hank—thank you for telling me——” 

“ Knocked all of an ’eap !”” gasped Mr. Birley as the front-door slammed. 
“ Nover thought ’ed take on so. It’s a lesson not to ‘ave no secre ” 

But John, striding down the dingy street, was not thinking of Mr. Birley’s 
deception. He crossed the high-rcad, dodging the trams, and plunged down 
another mean street, calling at a house where a friend lived. 

“Ted,’? he demanded as the door opened, “’bout that girl you spoke 


of ney An heiress, you said” 
Ted, another solicitor’s clerk, nodded. “I should say so,” he agrecd 
vehemently. ‘Four thousand a year—parents dead seventeen years— 


adopted by a married woman whose maiden name was——"* 

‘“‘ Miss Meadows, of Wandsworth—you told me——” 

“ Yes—Susan. She had been maid in the boarding-house where Miss 
Katherine’s parents resided. Barrin’ that she walked out with one, Alf, and 
subsequently married ’im and bettered herself, nothing is known of her— 
not even her name. The child’s mother was friendicsa and dying—the 
present fortune’s from an uncle——” 

John raised a pale face and a pair of strained eyes, 

“I’ve found her,” he jerked. 

The other expressed doubt and astonishment in somewhat heated slang. 

John explained. 

“Tl tell you her address if you promise to keop my name out of it,” 
he added, “‘ and if you leave her alone for a week.” 

His friend argued and protested, but John was firm. In the end Ted, 
seeing a feather in his cap, gave in, and John took himself off. : 

He walked to Clapham Common, throwing himself down on the grass. 

Telling Ted his discovery marked a momentous decision ; Kit was a rich 
girl now, could live a different life, marry someone very different from John 
(or “Ted,” he ejaculated scornfully, comparing himself in the eyes of the 
world with his red-haired, common friend). He could not stand in her way. 
He had decided that. She was only eighteen, She'd forget—and he dug 
his fingers into the turf. 

He'd go out of her life—leavether alone—not give her the chance of making 
a secrifice—of marrying him out of a sense of duty, or of pity, or for fear of 
seeming mean. She was fond of him—that could be altered. 

He reviled himself because his eyes burned, used a little bad language, 
and kicked his toes on the ground. 

But he was tolcrably calm when he called on the Birleys, so calm, so 
cool, so very nonchalant that Kit looked at him in surprise. 

“‘ You never asked me why I was so late,” she said reproachfully. 

“Girls always work overtime—always underscll men,” he retorted. 
“ That’s why they’re unpopular in the City——" 

The Birleys—including Kit—looked at him in surprise, and kindly put 
his surliness down to his being tired. 

But Kit went sorrowfully and thoughtfully to bed. John had been 
sarcastic about her piano-playing, about the new way in which she did her 
hair (and he had admired it the day before !), had left carly, forgetting to kiss 
her, had altogether been the very opposite of his usual self. 

John, walking home, wondered if he could kcep it up. 

A man who purposely stirs up scandal about himsclf has an easy taska 
From different quarters Kit heard a great many detrimental accounts of John 
during the next few days. He h ne (several times) to the Rose and 
Crown, he had betted there at billiards, he had been late at tho office, had 
even taken ‘Ada Dent to the Cinematograph Theatre. 

Ada was Kit’s pet aversion, and John’s choice of her should have warned 
his sweetheart that there was more in John’s doings than met the eye. But 
Kit acknowledged herself to be jealous, to bo angry at his treatment of her, 
at his snubs, at his ill-temper. 


The sentence must be exactlu as it is printed. It must not be altered in any way. 
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The climax was reached five days afterwards, when a quarrel was 
terminated by John saying: “If you want to end it all—say so. If you 
want to be free—you’ve only to say the word——” 

“If you're always — be angry,” she began. 
“Tm always going to be myself!” he retorted, 
It’s all the same to me.” 
Of course, after that Kit had no choice. John was handed back t!:s 
engagement-ring and thrust it moodily into his pocket. Kit tearfully toly 
Mrs. Birley and sobbed herself to sleep, while downstairs her foster-parent, 
discussed the amazing topic, finding but one crumb of comfort. 

“She needn’t be told,” declared Mr. Birley. ‘Sue, there’s no en! to 
tell er. She'll want a mother’s love in her trouble—an’ if ever I sco tht 
Hadams ’ere agen——” 

Mr. Birley blew out his cheeks and left tho threat unfinished, while hig 
wife nodded, with tears coursing down her cheeks. 

Promptly on the seventh day Ted called. He interviewed Mrs. Birloy, 
Icarned her history, and made certain of her—and Kit’s—identities, But 
he was secretive about his object, till at last Mrs. Birley exclaimed : 

“ Haven't I seen you with that John Adams?” (the “that”? indicated » 
world of scorn). ‘‘ I seem to recognise ” (“ your hair,”* she was going to sa;, 
but more politely added) ‘* your colouring.” 

Ted nodded. ‘’E’s chucked his job—gone abroad, I fancy,” he blurted 
out. ‘ He sent me a short note, sayin’ ‘ Good-bye,’ but didn’t say where ha 
was off to. ’E’s been on the loose lately—funny—such a steady chan——" 

Then he recalled his promiso and shut his mouth, becoming officially 
reticent, and taking his departure with the exciting comment that Mrs, 
Birley was to expect a visitor and some news. 

e Birleys talked it over, receiving on tho morrow a solicitor's tt: 
informing them that “ our Mr. Carstor ” would wait upon them, and requestir 
the presence of ‘‘ Miss Kathloen Barnes, your adopted child.” ~ 

In trepidation the three of them awaited the solicitor, received him, ard 
heard his news. 

Kit an heiress! It was staggering—it took their breath away—it lit 
them gasping. But it was not until Kit had left them—round-ryed, 
trembling, astounded—that Alf Birley muttered : 

“ We'll ’ave John round when ’e’ears. Don’t it just serve him richt? 
He’ll come round—cravlin’. Ain’t he just kickin’ himself! My stars, 1d 
like to see ’is face when ’e ’ears!” 

Presonted with this side of the matter, another reason for John’s cond ict 
never occurred to them. 

As for John Adams himself, his going abroad was a bluff. I> had not 
the money to leave England. It was with difiiculty that he pwid off fi: 
landlady and managed to get out of Clapham. 

He went by train to Dalston, taking a small room there, and sctiing ot 
in search of work with his late employer's somewhat unwilling “ character ' 
in his pocket. 

One thought comforted him. He had played the game. He had ger 
through with it, and if he despaired—well, Kit had had her eyes open—would 
soon forget even his name and marry—— 

But he could not pray for that. |The weary days passed. His little 
ready money dwindled. All his applications for employment failed. 

Wearily, he turned into the park one nin mechanically picking up 2 
evening paper, carelessly discarded, on one of tho seats. Ho rea‘ it throu, 
turning and returning the sheets, reduced at last to the advertisement columns, 

Two initials caught his eye. 


“Take mo or leave 
me ! 


“J.A.,” he read, “it was all a mistake. I am poor—so poor. Conic 
back for love of KIT.” 
The type danced before his eyes. Eagerly he re-read it—not that he did 


not understand it, but to mako sure—very sure—of the wonderful news. 

Ten minutes later he was swinging down the Brompton Road, trud:ins 
up Beaufort Street, making for ae ce 

Kit opened the door to him. Kit in her typing clothes—unchang:d. 

“‘ Kit—it’s true—you re poor ?”* 

She nodded. 

Both his arms went out, and his eyes filled with tears. 

“Tm sorry—oh, you must beliove that! I wanted you to be ried» 
happy. But, Kit, I—I’m so selfish. I knew—I had to give you a chit.ce— 
I was acting—trying to act—I’ve always loved you so——” . 

“T heard,” she said, and she drew him into the narrow passage.“ !: 
Ted let it out. He said you had come to'‘him. I knew then why you Gili.’ 

Before he could speak, before ho could touch her, Mr. Birley lambeivd out 
into the hall. _ 

“So it’s Adams,” he said slowly. ‘You've heard, ch? Lvor litte 


“Tl kill myself working for her!” cried John. ; 

Mr. Birley blew his nose violently. ‘So that’s why you went?” 
muiabled. “I misjudged you, I beg your pardon, John Adams, °, 

He glanced at Kit. 

“You'll manage ’im ?” he asked doubtfully, 

“Tl try,” said Kit humbly. 

‘What does he mean ?” inquired John. 

She went close to him, holding the lapels of his shalby coat. 

i eg you read my advertisement carefully ?”’ she asked. 

ia V Fess ” 

“Tt ma intended to mean that our quarvel was all a mist ue, t: 
that I was poor, very poor without your love, that 1 wanted you back. bil- 
did you read it like that ?”* 

** No,” he said, and his voice seemed strangled. : 

% " I—I thought you wouldn't," she muttered, and clung to him mv. 
tightly. 
ne You've cheated me,” he stammered. . r 

‘* As you cheated me,” she retorted, and stood on tip-toe, her lips et 
two inches from his. ‘‘ We've both deceived each other—once. But, Jon 
(and this said very severely), ‘‘my husband must never deceive mo 3-"" 
Now give me back my engagement-ring, and—and you may kiss ne" 
you want to!” _ 

John looked, tried to be firm, then very properly fell, and after thas +. - 
was nothing for it but to fumble for the ring. 
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f Should Typists Scrub Floors? 


Business Girls Shouldn’t be = d to Do the 


Housework as 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


apays there are 80 many business girls— 
Fevapalrr have qualified themselves for various 
office positions, and go out daily to take their part 
fo the working world, returning to their homes of 
an evening—that various interesting problems have 
arisen within the last few years. 

Not least of these is the relation of the business 
girl to her homo. She still, in the majority of such 
ecses, lives with her parents, for only in few in- 
stances, where she has managed to sccure very 
special qualifications, or is gifted beyond the 
ordinary with the business sense, does the rate of 
salary paid to the girl office-worker permit her to 
entirely “do for herself.” 

So sho still liveS with mother and father, 
who, mostly, still looking upon hor as “ their 
little girl,” do everything they can to help her on, 
end are as anxious as she is herself that her business 
eeseer shall bo successful. And there may be a 
brother still living at home, also engaged in office 
life, who is ready and poe out of his own 
experience, to give her friendly hints that will 
help her to do her work better, and win the praise 
of i= employer. 

But there are exceptions. The girl who goes 
daily to an office should not be expected to regularly 
do housework of some sort or other when she 
returns home of an evening. 

There are mothers I have met who persist in 
clinging to an idea that, though their daughter is 
now, to a large extent, earning her own living, tho 
still omens fall rights over her spare time. Aud, 
when the daughter at last gets out of the un- 

leasantly-crowded tube or train, and reaches home 

ling ready for nothing else but a good rest in an 
eesy-chair, they commandeer her for some job 
that wants doing in the house, 

This is not fair unless it is really necessary. 

In one family, with two daughters who worked 
hard during the day, there were constantly all 
sorts of “‘ house jobs” waiting to be done when the 
girls, worried and tired, got home. They were 
good-natured girls, and: dia all they could to 
comrlys and their health suffered considerably in 

e end. 

Parents who expect additional work in the 
evenings from the hard-worked business girl, 
often try to justify thomselves. Some of them 
never realise that, after the years spent at home 
previous to going out into the world, a girl of any 
luitiative is bound to develop an individuality 
of her own. 

Their point is that it is only their efforts and 
(sometimes) self-sacrifice which have procured for 
her the education which is the means of her being 
able to obtain a busincss position. In their view, 
sho is heavily in their debt all the time. 

It is an extremely old-fashioned way of looking 
at things, and would obviously only be sound if 
they could always guarantce for their daughtcr— 
without effort being necessary on her part—a 
sufficicnt income to keep her in comfort. And very 
few fathers and mothers can do this. 

Sometimes (queer but true) mother is really, for 
no sufficient commonsense reason, hostile to the 
peter doing anything but wasting her time, any 
in, day out, in stopping at home and helping wit! 
the work of the house. 

Though she does not know it, it is unconsciously a 
sort of jealousy. She herself, in hor young days, 
had no choice but to stop at home. There were 
no business girls then, and she vaguely iesents tho 
fact that her daughter is having chances of a 
more varied life than she had. 

Naturally, so much depends on the circum- 
stances ofthe business girl's family. If the family 

udget is a small one the business girl cannot claim 
exemption from helping with the work of the home 
unless she makes some financial return for her livin g 
®xpenses under the family roof. It is when it 

not necessary, and yet is claimed by the mother as 
8 right, that the daughter feels it is not fair 
treatment. 

The business girl is not a child. By doing, as 
best she can, something of the work of the 
business world, she has earned the tight to 
consideration and little privileges. 

On the other hand, she is not entitled to “ put 
Cn airs” at home because she has joined the ranks 

business workers, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
SHAm FLOWERS FOR THE 22nd. 


All About a New British Industry. 


Kino Gzorcsz's Coronation decorations will not 
only be ribbons, flags, and coloured paper—quito a 
large number of artificial flowers will be used. 

Up to a short time ago the industry of artificial 
flower-making was practically confined to Paris, 
where big profits have been secured, owing to the 
demand in Great Britain for these blooms. 

British firms, however, have just taken up the 
business of 
making these 
flowers, 
and it is 
now pro- 


~. _ bable that a 
zs ae thriving and 


8 8 
SS? profitable in- 
~——J dustry will 
B be built up 
One of the petal stamps, in this 


country. 

_ The making of artificial flowers is 1 woman's 
industry, but there are various appliances and 
materials required for the work which cannot, at 
present, bo obtained in England. 
: Take the petal stamps, for instance, one of which 
is shown in the first illustration. Here we have a 
wooden handle, A, to the end of which is fixed a 
little sheet of metal, cut to the exact shape of a Icaf. 
The edges of this metal leaf, B, are sharp, so that 
when the stamp is 
pressed against ao 
shect of silk, its edges 
cut through the 
material, leaving a 
picce cut out in the A 
shape of a leaf, * 

Tne cutting out is 
really dons on a 
wholesale scale as tho . firs 
cutting - out block, *@t} 


pees in the second iW 
sketch will show. O 

£, E Nvek oi 
Here C is a wooden = ary 


barrel without top or . , RE 

bottom, through 6: SN STUFFED SACK 
which a sack stuffel G+ WOODEN BARREL 
with straw is thrust, 9° GOTTOM OF SACK 
The ends of the sack, B and D in picture, stick out 
through either end of the barrel, and on the top of 
the sack is placed a square of load, A in picture. 

The material is placed on the leaden square ; 
the leaf stamp is held on top of it with the 
operator’s left hand, while with the right hand 
she gives the handle 
of the stamp a smart 
tap with a mallet. 

The idea of the 
straw-ctuffed barrel is 
to avoid bluating 
the edges of the leaf- 
stamp, and for the 
sane reason lead, and 
not ircn, is used to 
cut on. 

The leaves of many 
flowers, however, are 
teaversed by innumer- 
8 le veins, which must 
be reproduced on the 
artificial leaves or petals if the fancy flower is 
to reprosent Naturo faithfully. For this purposo 
the flowcr-maker employs a tool called tiie veiner. 

The veiner is a squaro piece of metal with a 
wooden handle and on it is a lifc-like inipression 
of the veined petal of somo flower beautifully cut 
out in the metal. 

This veiner fits into a little box, at the bottom 
of which the silk is placed in en ordinary Ietter- 
press, screwed down, and left for half an hour. 
When taken out, the silk loaf is an exact replica of 
Nature’s handiwork. In the last picture you 
will seo o handy little 
implement that is used for g ¢ 
giving the blooms their 
necessary curves, and 
two ironors. The operator 
can give a laf exactly 
the desired curve with 
these delicate little forceps, 

For bending, the 
leaves are manipulated 
between points B and C; 
while, for touching up point @ 
A is used. 


The Veiner. 
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,,_ DENBY DAY DEBITS. 


What the Derby Actually Costs the Lucky Man 
who Wins It. 


More fortunes have becn lost on the Derby than 
upon any other horse-race. These fortunes have 
not been lost in betting, but in attempting to win 
the greatest horse-race in the world. It isacontinual 
policy with racehurses owners. “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.” 

Year after year tho same owners run their 
horses, and year after year disappointment awaits 
them. A wretched piece of luck, for instance, 
happened to Lord George Tentinck. He was 
more keen on winning the great classic race than 
perhaps any owner of his day. But he failed, and 
in 1847 he scld his whole racing stud for £10,000 
to Mr. Mostyn. 

Among the horses that then changed hands was 
Surplice, who won the following year! Lord 
Bentinck has been so near and yet so far. 

Considering the largo sums of money that are 
spent upon the race, the valuo of the stakes is not 
very large. The guaranteed amount is £6,500, 
tho owner of the second horse receiving £400, 
and the third £100. There are so many incidental 
expenscs that the £6,500 which the winner receives 
rarely covers them, or even a large proportion. 

First of all, there is the horse to get, and that is 
the costliest thing of all in many cascs. Brood 
mares to rear a first-class thoroughbred stock 
fctch fabulous prices. La Fléche, for example, 
was sold for 12,600 guineas, and that well-known 
mare Sceptre was bought by Mr. W. Bass for no less 
than £25,000. 

pany horses are bought after they have been 
entered for the Derby, and have shown by their 
early races what they can do. It requires a long 
purse to pay for an animal which shows that it 
has got a chance of leading the ficld, but so many 
rich people are anxious to have their names go 
down to posterity as winners of the race that they 
will pay almost any sum for the chance. 

A horse that possesses any form whatever under 
these conditions will cost at least £5,000. After 
this little sum has been paid out, then the owner 
has tosign a cheque for £50, which is the subscription 
to the fund for owners who run horses in the Derby. 

Many owners, such as the Duke of Westminster, 
Lord Roscbery, and other well-known Turfites, 
enter two or three horses each year, and the fee 
in each case is £50. Half of the feo is forfeit if 
the horse is kept in the race and docs not run, 
but if the entry is withdrawn before, a penalty of 
£5 only is exacted. These entrics myst bo made 
when tho future prospective winners are still in 
their infancy. 

Under the rules of the Jockey Club, a racehorse’s 
age dates from January Ist. A horse foaled, say, 
January 2nd, 1911, is cne year old January Ist, 
1912. Anda horse foaled on December 31st, 1911, 
is also one year old on January Ist, 1912. Thisseems 
strange, but it is quite true. Actually some of tho 
horses have hardly seen daylight before they areen- 
tered, their year being anly a few wecl.s in reality. 

The training bill runs into a tidy little sum. 

Each horse will cost at least £2 10s, a week in 
trainer’s fees, totting up to a minimum, during 
the training period, 2f £200. The horses, especially 
when they show that they are likely to turn out 
well, are tended and cared for, and watched as much 
as any royal baby: . 

Most owners of Derby winners are so overjoyed 
that they have won, that they present their jockeys 
with sums which would keep many anotner man 
for life. Mr. Henry Chaplin, who won nearly 
£159,600 in bets wien his horse, Hermit, won, 
gave his jockey, J. Daley, £3,000. 

When Blue Gown won, Sir Joseph Hawley, its 
owner, gave the jockey, Wells, the entire stakes, 
over £6,000! ‘[hese amounts are exccptional. 

His lato Majesty, King Edward, gave his jockeys 
£500 for winning, and this is a pretty usual amount. 
Bvt win or not, the owner, if he wants to have the 
firat call on the services of a crack jockey, must pay 
him a retaining feey which often runs into thousands 
of pounds, All this adds to the cost of his victory. 

There is one thing to be considered. When a 
horse has actually won the Derby his value increases 
enormously, and the owner, if he wishes, can easily 
recoup himself for the expense to which he has been 
put. In recent years, for instance, 37,500 guineas 
was paid for Flying Fox, 30,000 guineas for 
Diamond Jubilee, and £25,0v0 for Rock Sand. 
All these were Derby winners, 


I will give half-a-guinea for the best descriptive sentence. Mark postcards “George.” (See page €96.) 
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PATTERN PIRATES. 


Foreign Firms who can’t make Goods as well as 
British Firms Copy their Designs. 


WHE your tailor shows you a new and pretty 
pattern, and you choose it for your summer suit, 
does it ever occur to you to inquire how that 
pattern came into existence ? 

Probably not; but if you did ask, the tailor 
would tell you that the designing of patterns 
ranked high among the arts, that men of inter- 
national reputation did not disdain to work out 
designs, and that they were paid very high prices 
for such work by the great manufacturing firms of 
the north and west. 

England has always Iced the world in the designing 
as well as manufacture of tweeds. Neither Germany 
nor the United States have designers to equal ours, 
and their original patterns arc invariably somewhat 
crude and—to tho educated eye—loud. 

The result is that unscrupulous manufacturers 
abroad have given up paying designers of their 
own. They find it cheaper as well as more profit- 
able to slavishly copy English patterns, Needless 
to say, the stuffs which they turn out are not 
equal in quality to the originals. They look 
pretty, but wear abominably. 

NO BUSINESS FOR FIVE YEARS. 

This piracy of English patterns has reached such 
a pitch that the Huddersfield Fine Cloth Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in conjunction with other 
English and Scottish manufacturers, has decided 
to take drastic steps to put a stop to the nasty 
practice. 

They have issued circulars threatening that they 
will refuse to do business for five years with any 
person who deals with a firm of pattern pirates. 

It need not be imagined that this form of piracy 
is any new thing. So long ago as the days of 
Edward IV. the artificers of manual labour 
* piteously complained how they be greatly im- 


poverished by the multitude of divers wares- 


sertaining to their mysteries and occupations 
bette fully wrought and ready made for sale 
which are fetched and tirongltt from beyond 
the seas.”’ 

The King gave peremptory orders that the 
importation of goods resembling those made in this 
country should be at once prohibited. 

FOREIGN FIRMS COPIED OUR WATCHES. 

Again, in the year 1698. when it was found that 
foreign firms were making watches after English 
models and exporting them to London, Parliament 
at once took steps to remedy the evil. 

In 1845 1862, 1876, and 1883 Parliament made 
further laws to guard the British manufacturer 
from pirates at home and abroad, and in 1887 
came tho Merchandise Marks Act, the most im- 
ensue picce of legislation of the kind ever passed 

y any Parliament. : 

But though the forging of trade-marks or a wrong 
description of goods was thereby made punishable, 
it is a much harder matter to deal with the stealers 
of patterns and fashions. 

The great dressmaking firms suffcr every bit as 
severely from pirates as do the cloth manufacturers. 
Every woman knows the value of a new dress 
design. Fashions for women are set by less than 
half a dozen great firms, and these firms only 
dispose of their models on condition that they are 
not copicd. 

WHEN A COPY IS NOT A COPY. 

Some few years ago the firm of Paquin brought 
action against another firm which had bought one 
of their models and copied it. Mr. Justice Romer 
emphasised the fact that, unless a design were 
registered, any person who liked was entitled to 
copy it. 

But that is just where the difficulty lies. A 
firm may turn out a thousand models in a year, 
and each must be separately protected. By the 
time that a new design has been registered it is 
probably too late for the occasion for which it is 
intended. 

Besides, even then there is nothing to prevent 
a rival costumier from using the main ideas of the 
design. Hecanstill evade the copyright by making 
a few trivial alterations, 


Nearly every modiste makes a regular practice 
of employing and bonhet spies or detectives, 
usually young women -who are able to take 


mental pictures of. new designs in famous shop 
windows and afterwards draw them for their 
employers. 


“Why is a duch’s eg like a cricket ball?”’ It has nothing to do with a pair of spectacles. 


PEARSON’S - WEEKLY. 
OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 27. 


(1) WARD IN CHANCERY. 

The attempt selected as the best this week was received 
from D. Paynter, 24 Britannia Square, Worcester, and 
was thus expressed : 

A person of less than twenty-one years of age, 
generally with property, whose natural guardians are 
either deceased or unfit, may be appointed a Ward in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice. A 
Ward may not marry or dispose of property without 
the consent of the Court. 

(2) NIL DESPERANDUM. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. in this contest has been awarded 
to Mrs. Rowland, Pentwyn, 3 Brynderwen Road, Maindee, 
Newport, Mon., who sent the following : 

Nil desperandum is an old Latin quotation from 
Horace, the truth and‘force of which have not altered 
throughout the ages. Its popular interpretation is 
“never despair,” and the expression is frequently 
employed by persons in difficulties to denote indomit- 
able perseverance and unswerving resolution. 


(3) BARMECIDE FEAST. 

J. Sadlier, 30 Belvidere Road, Dublin, supplied the 
winning definition, which was in the following terms : 

There is a story in the “‘ Arabian Nights” which 
tells how a prince of the Barmecide family put a series 
of empty dishes before a starving beggar, pretending 
that they contained a ad pig repast. Hence, to 
ofier anyone imaginary food or illusory benefits, is to 
give them a “‘ Barmecide Feast.” 

(4) REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 

The following explanation of this phrase was submitted 
y the winner, H. H. Phillips, 15 Stanley Road, Skewen, 

eath : 

‘Reaping the whirlwind” means being visited. by 
the ovil results of a mistaken and rash line of conduct. 
The phrase is taken from Hosea viii. 7, ‘‘ For they have 
sown the wind and they shall reap the whirlwind.” 


(5) TO EAT HUMBLE PIE. 

This familiar phrase was best explained by R. A. 
Coleridge, 286 Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush, who 
wrote as follows : 

This phrase expresses figuratively the acceptance of 
an inferior ition or adoption of a submissive 
attitude. ‘ Humble ” is a corruption of the word 
‘“Umbles” or ‘‘ Numbles,” the coarser parts of a 
deer killed in hunting, which, made into a pie, were 
formerly the rations of the lower hunt-servants. 


(6) WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 
The prize tn this contest has been awarded to C. 
Hae. n, 22 Clooney Terrace, Londonderry, who thus 
ained the above expression : 
his eee is used to express pithily the strenuous- 
ness of the struggle between evenly-matched opponents, 
generally applied to a battle of the wits. The expres- 
sion is a misquotation of the line, ‘‘ When Greeks 
joined Greeks then was the tug-of-war,” from 
** Alexander the Great,” Act IV., by 


YOUR SUMMER HOLIDAY 

Will be none the less enjoyable if you have a little 
extra cash. Usually you go to the seaside or into the 
country with just enough money to see you through 
your holiday. An extra half-guinca would prove very 
welcome. Why not earn it before you start your 
summer trip? It is quite easy. 

Every week I am giving six half-guineas to the six 
readers of Pearson’s Weekly who t explain the 
words or phrases which appcar below. 

All theso expressions are in common every-day use. 
Can you explain any one of them simply ? Do so on 
a postcard and that half-guines may be yours. 

(1) Wild Cat Schemes, 
(2) County Palatine. 
(3) Triple Alliance. 

(4) Writ of Atlachment. 
(5) Rosetta Stone. 

(6) Sterling ( Money.) 


I want all my readers to entcr this simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, June 8th. You 
may send all your postcards for this competition in 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 

A_ GOOD IDEA.—If you send your 
attempts in an envelope, inclose 


a contr.bution for the Fresh Ai 
Fund. Please! . 
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By M. GORSKI, the Tsar's Ballet-Master, 


(In this article Mf. Gorski, the most famous terc},«r 
of dancing living, who is now in London arriacip 
the Coronation Ballet at the Alhambra, t:l!x jx 
the great Russian dancers are trained, and an inter. 
esting anecdote about one of his pupils.) 

In no other country in the world is dancir.7 he'g 
in such high esteem as in Russia, and certain!y po. 
where else will you find such periectly Gni-t): 
dancers. ° 

To a Russian dancing is a scrious study, it i 
the great national art. The Russian Iinys riaj 
Ballet at St. Petersburg is under the direct patronacs 
of the Russian Court, and the ballet school reecivas 
£200,000 a year from the State. 

The Russian dancer enters the training slant 
at nine or ten years old. Every year ther: an 
about sixteen vacancies in the school, and gei:=raity 
nearly 150 applicants. 

An examination is held, but it is purely a physica} 
one. The children come up one by one, thr 
up and down, and go through a few exci. 
see how supple their limbs may be, and are genera!'y 
chosen for a fine figure and good gencral aj1 <1 
ance, no matter how raw they may le a. ile 
time. 

DANCING NEARLY ALL DAY LONG. 

The fortunate children who are selected &t cach 
examination spend a year under speci:! (uitic: 
before entering the Institute. Once in t! " 
the greater portion of the day is devet:t to 
dencing, but a good general education is alo 
given. 

No Russian would dance the same billet cve~ 
and over again, night after night, as your Prclict 
dancers do. It is this constant dancing of t)« :ame 
ballet over and over again which spoils tho @s:scer 
of other nations, and makes them more of ar 
automaton, a sort of marionette. 

Six or eight times in the same ballet is the exiint 
any Russian would dance, and this is the rosen 
they are so fine, their work so perfect, for «very 
movement means something special, illust:.':s or, 
should I not say, demonstrates somo pit! :is: 
thought or emotion. 

My most famous pupils never dance in pic 
more than four toeight times a year, but,e/ cums, 
they are not paid by the number of tims they 
dance. 

DANCING PENSIONS OF £600 A YE‘3. 

All the Russian dancers are “officic!.” and 
receive a yearly salary and a pension alter ts vity 
years from the time they leave the school. 

Some get six hundred a year as pension. “ore 
more, some lesa, but they are all paid an chi-2;,. 
pension. 

Pavlova, who is perhaps better known to 
here in London than any of my other pxyi>. ! 
besides her genius for dancing, @ perfect puis ws 
losing things. 

At malioel se always lost everything, an} o1 2° 
occasion, when she stayed at an hotel in.) 001" 
she lost no fewer than three keys in one ds.) 
the result that she nearly lost all her \. 
jewels. 

Early in the afternoon Madame Pavlova v"' out 
to do some shopping, and took the key of hier s «* 
in the hotel with hor. Before she had fir: 
purchases she had lost it, so she returned and « wed 
the manager for another. 

PAVLOVA’S LOST KEYS. : : 

One was given her, and she went off asin‘) 
more shopping, losing the second as quickly eo by 
had done the first. — 

Naturally, when she returned to the hol." 
dress for dinner she could not get into her!” 
and the manager was again sent for and «' {° 
provide another key. After much expost ul: 
gave her the third and only remaining kay tty es 
room, and Madame Pavlova dressed and wnt +: 
to dine. er er 

On her return home she found sho fa '": 
the third key, and as there were no mete 
available the manager and one of the waist’ 
sent for to burst open the door. Smad 

As the door swung open a man rushici! 0.5 6" 
disappeared down the corridor. , 

Pavlova’s jewel case, with its lid nearly wren 
open, lay on the floor, Evidently tho burid ot 
dropped it in his fright as the door wis | 
open. Fortunately for Madame Pavlova. ue 
was missing. 
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THE LAST OF NAUVOO: THE CITY LOOTED AND THE TEMPLE BURNED. 


<orwitnsTaNDIna the fact that Brigham 
on leading the advance guard of his followers, 
bad quitted Nauvoo in February, there were still 
pany thousands of Mormons left in the city by the 
end of the following August. 7 

This did not suit the Gentiles at all. “ What 
fs the use,” they asked angry “of one-half the 

ormons going if the other half is to remain ?" 
hiccmons going a gi 

Once more they rose, and this time they not 
only threatened to march upon Nauvoo, they 
actually did so. . . 

‘They were met on the outskirts of the city by a 
ga'lant young officer of the United States regular 
acriy, Major Warren, who held them back for 

treo days, although he had but a score or 60 of 
scJicrs with him, and the anti-Mormons numbered 
at least two thousand men, all armed. 

“The people of Nauvoo,” he told the leaders of 
the mob, “aro clearing out of the city as quickly 
a5 they possibly can. If you attack them, it will 
aly bo after you have killed me and my men.” 

MUST FIGHT FOR THEIR LIVES. 

These were bold words, but he knew the temper of 
those io had to deal with, and he sent secret in- 
gructions into Nauvoo urging the Mormons left 
to prepare to fight, if they wished to preserve their 
owa lives and the lives of their wives and little ones. 

Accordingly, the Sainta threw up earthworks, 
Gv rile pits, and posted a cordon of sentrics round 
wit was left of their homes. They also made six 
ceanons, by reeling sopie steamboat shafts to the 
proper length, and boring them out so that they 
we ild receive a six-pound shot. 

Lostilities began on September 12th, the battle 
opening, as in @ regular engagement, with an 
estillory duel, : 

The Mormons held the besiegers at bay for two 
dys until the word was passed back from tho 
&..ing line that tho ammunition was nearly 
e: austed, and that everyone who could must 
es.c themselves at all hazards. 

Then was seen the sad spectacle of sick men 
anJ women carried upon beds, pale mothers with 
ey-born babes in their arms borne on rough 
Ki os, tiny toddling children, old tottering grey- 
b- «rds, all moved by one common impulse, hurrying, 
scurrying, they cared not where, so long as it was 
8oin0 place beyond the reach of their encmics. 

PUT OFF MOVING TILL TOO LATE. 

Hundreds of families, having put off moving 
uniil it was too late, now had to leave everything 
besind, and take the plunge into the wilderness 
wit. cut tents, waggons, or provisions, and with only 
ts much of their household goods as they could 
wry in their hands or in packs on their backs. 

On the third day, tho last of the Mormon non- 
®mbatants having crossed the Mississippi, the 
vcfenders sullenly withdrew, and left Nauvoo to 
Ue merey of their enemies, 

A mob of some thousands at once entered into 
Peesex sion of the city, and started looting, burning, 
oud destroying. Hardly anything was saved. 
Even the beautiful temple, upon which the Saints 

ad expended so much time, labour, and money, 
was wantonly set on fire and utterly destroyed. 
: Desperaie, indeed, was now tho plight of the 
rite Mormons, the bulk of whoin squatted 
he plessly down on the Iowa side of the river, 
wicnce they watched with sad eyes the destruction 
o: their homes. They had no waggons, or other 
cp of transport, and very little food, and 
rigie mounted couriers had been sent forward 
C Acqueint Brigham Young and tho Saints at 
Louncil Bluffs with their position and to implore 
Fn it was known that some weeks must 
pse ere it could arrive. 

“POOR CAMP” DESERVED ITS TITLE. ° 
a They christened their temporary resting-placo 
./00t Camp,” and the namo was certainly well 
Geserved, Food was so scarce that many died of 
we starvation. Scurvy, or as the Mormons 
a led it, “black canker,* attacked a goodly 
vera of them. Severe storms were frequent, 
ye the only shelter most of the people had was 3 

nt made of a blanket or a quilt. 
a Nevertheless, even under these depressing circum- 
ster their leader, Lorenzo Snow, o church elder, 
bi one to give hearty thanks to God because three 
his four wives gave birth to children. 
At length, towards the end of October, a train of 


I will give ten gold-plated Coronation ‘spoons for the best reasons. Mark posteards “Duck.” (See page $98.) 


waggons that had been sent back to them by Youn 
and the earlier emigrants arrived at the camp, an 
a general move westward was at once made. 

The hardships suffered by this, the last party to 
leave Nauvoo, were far greater than those endured 
by any that had preceded them, and the deaths 
en rowle were many. When the miserable remnant, 
f2mished and in rags, reached Council Blufis in tho 
grey twilight of a late November afternoon, they 
looked more like a band of ghosts from the under- 
world than living men and women. 

The children fared best, for they were best 
looked after, and one lad of eight kept up the 
spirits of the rest by singing almost incessantly 
while driving his waggon through pouring rain and 
driving snow. This youth was named Joseph 
I’. Smith, and he was the only surviving son of the 
murdered Hyram Smith, the brother of the prophet. 

A FATHER OF FORTY-THREE. 

He continued to drive his waggon all the way to 
Salt Lake, and he is to-day the supreme head of 
the Mormon Church—a grey-bearded patriarch, 
the husband of five wives, and the father of forty- 
three children. 

He is also a millionaire several times ovcr; 
“runs” a theatre, a casino, and a bathing resort; 
is a director of the Union Pacific Railway, president 
of several banks and joint-stock companies, the head 
of a department store as biz as Selfridge’s, the 
largest sugar-beet farmer in the world, managing- 
director of a huge salt trust, and editor of threo 
magazines, 

The Saints, now all reunited once more, proceeded 
to settle down in a vast temporary camp, and to 
await the advent of spring. 

The first-comers under Young had_ taken 
possession of the hills above the Missouri River 
that form the Council Bluffs, and had there pitched 
their tents. Tho later arrivals spread themselves 
over the lower grounds, called “‘ Misery Bottom ” 
by the Mormons, 

THE CITY OF DEATH. 

Here there quickly arose a sort of city in 
miniature, more than seven hundred houses being 
erccted in three weeks. Mostly these were built of 
loys, or driftwood brought down by the river, and 
rocfed with turf, straw, or willows. 

Tho ‘city? was divided into twenty-two wards, 
each wiealtls over by a bishop. The principal 
buildings were the Council House, thirty-two feet 
by twenty-four feet, and another called the Octagon, 
where the elders met for worship on Sundays, and 
which is described as having resembled a huge 
heap of earth such as farmers pile up ovcr potatoes 
to shield them from frost. 

The sufferings endured by the Mormons during 
that dreadful winter bafile description, and almost 
surpass belicf. Even before the cold weather set in 
more than 600 burials had been registercd. 

By January, and still moro in February, 
“Misery Bottom” had fully justified its name. 
It had t econes in fact, a vast charne!-house, where 
tho sick so greatly outnumbered the weil that 
proper nursing was impossible, and where dead 
bodios became loathsome before men could be found 
to bury them. 

GOOD-BYE TO “MISERY BOTTOM.” 

With the advent of March, however, things began 
to mend, and by Uio end of that month the pre- 
paratious for the great move westward were well 
advanced. Everybody was locking forward to 
saying good-bye to “Misery Bottom,” and a!] 
worked with a will. A ferry was established across 
the Missouri, here more than a mile wide, and big, 
flat-bottomed boats wero built to carry the Mormon 
families and their waggons, their sheep, and their 
household effects. As for the oxen and horses, they 
were forced to swim, and great times the young 
Mormon lads had, driving them down to the river's 
edge, compelling them to take the initial plunge. 

By April 7th the mass of the Mormon army had 
crossed the river, and exactly a week later, to the 
sound of the firing of cannon, the braying of 
trumpets, and excited shouts from thousands of 
lusty throats, a pioneer band of voluntcers started 
west into the wildcrness to blaze a trail for the rest 
to follow. 

(Next week we will tell how the vast army of 
Mormons, still ander the leadership of Brig5amn 
Young, reached the Fromised Land.) 


a French lawyer named Valensi, accompanied by 
a swartliy person who called himself Said Garda, 
and who was said to represent the Government of 
Morocco. 


centre of the Red Crescent of Morocco, an order of 
which he himself was president. 


The delegates whose papers, written in Turkish. 
could not be understood by the authorities, wero 
accepted as genuine. Valensi and his friend yut 
ly at the best hotel, over which was flown the flag 
C) 


and the proccedings terminated with the distribu- 
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MAKE-BELIEVE MiDALS. 


Peop!e who do a Big Business in Bogus 
Decorations. 


In June last there arrived in the town of Lille 


Their mission, explained Valensi, was to found a 


Frenchmen are always hungry for decorations. 


Morocco, a grand banquet was served, at which 
the visitors appeared in magnificent Moorish robes, 


tion of a stiower of decorations each consisting of a 
rich Tunisian jewel suspended from a red ribbon. 

Needless to say, the decorated paid heavily for 
their enrolment in the new order, and Valensi and 
his fricnd went off with their pockets well lined. 

A few weeks ago tle members of the new order 
got a most unpleasant shock when Valensi was 
arrested, and it was proved that the Red Crescent 
had no real existence, and that the whole business 
was nothing but a clever swindle. 

IN HONOUR OF THE KHEDIVE'S BIRTHDAY. 

This is by no means the first case of the kind on 
record. The celebrated Ross Raymond, who in his 
time was soldier, naval officer, newspaper corre- 
spondent and convict, and who died a Fittle over 
a year ago, once playcd a similar trick. 

In the year 1884 he turned up in Paris at the 
liotel Bristol, describing himself as an Egyptian 
Covernment official, and courier of the Kheiive, 
who was to arrive a fow days later. He took an 
expensive suite, and did himself very well. 

‘The second day after his arrival was, he said, the 
Khedive’s birthday, and declared that his royal 
master had given orders for a dinner in his honour. 

A magniticcnt banquet was prepared of twenty- 
four covers, and after the repust Raymond an- 
nounced that he was commissioned to decorate 
several of the guests. He produced some splendid- 
looking orders, and hindet them to the recipients 
on his list. 

Having by this means established confidence, he 
next ordered a quantity of jewellery, and then 
disappeared with over £3,000 worth of gems. 

Three years later, in 1887, all France was con- 
vulsed by the arrest of General Caffarel on tho 
charge of trafficking in decorations. He was tried, 
but discharged; but two other persons, Gencrel 
Count D’Audlau and Madame Rattazzi, were found 
guilty of taking bribes to confer tho well-known 
red riband of the Legion of Honour, and were fined 
and imprisoned. 

DITORASIONS ARE TOR SALE. 

But the ccandal was not yet at on end. M. 
Wilson, son-in-law of the President of the Republic, 
was arrested end charged with a similar offence. 
In the following March he was tried, found guilty, ! 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, a tine cf ae | 
3,000 francs, and loss of civil rights for five years. 


5 me eee Lt 


The sentence, however, was quashed by the Court i 
of Appeal. ] 
If any reader of P.W. feels undistinguished, and #1 
would like a decoration, he can have it by paying a 
for it. here ia a gentleman who advertises such ¢ 
things for sale in the German papers. f 


For instance, for the sum of 5,500 marks (roughly, 
£170) you can become a knight of the Cross, Sun, 
and Lion of Persia, and wear the order thereto is 
belonging. The Order of the Holy Sepulchre can all 
be purchased for the same price, while the Turkish 


order of the Mcdjidic was advertised at £300. We it 

fancy, however, that, since the change of govern- i; 

ment in Turkey, the latter has beea withdrawn, ny ’ 
It is only right to state that theso decorations We 


are not bogus. They are real orders of considerable 
antiquity. It seems a pity that they should be 
degraded by open sale, but then, as everyone f 
knows, ono can, in these days, purchase any title ’ 
oue pleases, provided one is prepared to pay. Ey 
In tie Republic of San Marino a dukedom comes 
as low as £4,000. Not long ago an American ) 
millionaire paid £6,000 to tie Vatican for the title H) 
of marquis. He got a very unpleasant shock wi.ca , 
he discovered, a few mouths later, that the patent } 
had been forged. 7 
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Jzan BartisTe TROPPMANN was 6 mere lad of 
eighteen or thereabouts when he planned and 
carried out one of the most diabolical wholesale 
murders on record. 

This was nothing less than the killing, one by 
one, of a family of ei ht persons named Kinck, and 
the appropriating to himself of their possessions, 

Jean Kinck, the father of the family, and Tropp- 
mann’s first victim, resided at Roubaix, in the 
north of France. He was a retired manufacturer of 
considerable means, 

Troppmann was a Parisian, and a born criminal. 
With his father he was engaged in coining and 
passing bad money, a factory having been established 
for that purpose in a lonely spot in the Vosges 
Mountains. 

Apart altogether from his criminal habits, he 
seems to have been quite a remarkable personality. 
In appearance ho was slight and immature, but 
appearances are proverbially deceptive, and in 


-'‘Troppmann’s case they were exceptionally so, for 


the fragile-looking lad was in reality an athlete of 
no mean calibre. He could run a mile under five 
minutes, could jump his own height, was a skilful 
wrestlez, and a clever fencer. 

AS CUNNING AS AN APE, TOO. 

His hands were the most noticeable feature 
about him. They were just monstrous—no other 
word expresses the truth concerning them. Broad, 
bony, hairy, with exceedingly long fingers and 
enormous deformed thumbs, they more nearly 
resembled the paws of one of the larger apes than 
the hands of a human being. 

He was as cunning as an ape, too, and events 
were to prove that he could be as ferocious upon 
occasion. But at first he used only his wiles upon 
his intended victim. poor, silly, credulous Jean Kincek:. 

Exactly how Troppmann first became known to 
him is not clear. Possibly he scraped acquaintance 
while in Roubaix engaged in passing spurious coin. 
Anyhow, very early in the spring of 1869 the man 
with the ape-like hands and the retired manufac- 
turer were quite “pally” together. Troppmann 
frequently ran down from Paris to spend the day 
tt Kinck’s house, and was received there as an 
honoured guest. 

In return for his host’s kindness Troppmann, after 
first binding him to strict secrecy, promised to Iet him 
in for a share in a “ good thing.” This was nothing 
less than a gold mine which he said he had dis- 
covered in the Vosges Mountains. 

Kinck must have been of an_ exceedingly 
credulous nature to believe this story, even when 
backed up, as it was, with samples of the ore—ore 
previously purchased by Troppmann from a dealer 
in Paris, ‘Troppmann bad, as we know, a factory 
for the production of spurious coin in the Vosges 
Mountains. But a gold mine there was about as likely 
as a gold mine in an English suburban back garden. 

ENOUGH PRUSSIC ACID TO KILL TWELVE. 

Nevertheless, Kinck was sss na A taken in, and 
willingly agreed to accompany Troppmann to the 
epot. No onze, not even his wife, was to know the 
purport of the journey, or its direction. Moreover, 
Kinck was to bring a sum of money with him in 
order to pay the workmen who were to be engaged 
to dig out the gold. 

The two men journeyed together to a place in 
the depths of a forest, where were the ruins of an 
ancient castle called Herrenflung. It was a hot 
day, and they had walked far. Troppmann pre- 
tended that he knew of a cellar beneath the castle, 
where was a cask of fine old wine that had been 
overlooked. He would go and fill there an empty 
flask he had with him. 

He went, and returned with the full flask, coo), 
sparkling, delicious. Kinck, parched with thirst, 


took a deep draught, then gave one gasp, and fell 
dead in his tracks. Troppmann had put enough 
russic acid—deadliest of poisons—into it to kill a 


ozen men, 


There are ladies who take a great delight in running down the Lords of Creation. 


with the Ape-like Hands 


HE CALLOUSLY DESTROYED A FAMILY OF 


EIGHT TO OBTAIN THEIR WEALTH. 


The murderer robbed his victim of or 
valuables, then buried the body, and the better 
to conceal it piled on top of the newly-dug grave 
a big heap of stones. The next day he was back 
in Paris, and busy about his usual business in his 
usual haunts. 

He waited to hear from Madame Kinck, knowing 
that sooner or later she would begin to grow anxious 
about her husband’s non-return, and that then she 
would write. He wanted to know how much she 
knew. Meanwhile, he laid his plans. 

Presently the expected lettér arrived. Tropp- 
mann opened it, and replied to it, ostensibly on 
Kinck’s behalf. Her husband was doing well, 
Troppmann said, but he had hurt his hand, and so 
co i not write himself. The business he was 
engaged on was immensely remunerative. He 
would return to Roubaix a millionaire. Meanwhile, 
he would be glad of the assistance in Paris of his 
eldest son, Gustave Kinck, a well-set-up, stalwart 
lad of sixteen. He was to come by such-and-such 
a train, and either he or his friend Troppmann 
would be at the station to meet him. 

HIS WEAPON OF IRON. 

It was Troppmann, of course, who kept the 
appointment, and before setting out for the station 
he took out the frame of the window at his room, 
and appropriated one of the heavy iron sash- 
weights which balanced it. 

A deadly weapon this, in the hands of a powerfal 
and determined man. Moreover, it can be carried 
anywhere without attracting attention. bp er 
in a piece of brown paper, it might be a roll of 
music or a flute. 

It was with just such a terrible weapon 
that the ex-convict Edwardes beat out the brains 
oi the entire Darby family at Clerkenwell some 
years back. Troppmann used his with equally 
deadly effect upon young Gustave Kinck, crushing 
his skull with it like an egg-shell within an hour 
of his arrival. This second murder was committed 
in a small wood near a place called Pantin, on the 
outskirts of Paris. 

So far so good—or so bad. But obviously more 
remained to be done. Troppmann was perfectly 
well aware that he could not thus spirit away 
Madame Kinck’s husband and eldest son, without 
sooner or later arousing that good lady’s suspicion. 
Ho wrote another letter inviting her and the rest 
of the family to Paris, and giving the address of 
an hotel where she was to go to, and et which her 
husband, he said, would meet her. 

GULLED MADAME KINCK. 

Early in the morning of the _ when they were 
expected, Troppmann registe at the hotel in 
the name of Jean Kinck. Then he went out. 
Presently Madame Kinck arrived, together with her 
other five children. 

“Was there a Jean Kinck staying there ? ” she 


asked. 

The landlord replied that there was, but he was 
not in just then. He had left word, however, the 
landlord added, that he would be back about noon, 
and that he would join Madame and the children 
at lunch in a private room where it had been 
ordered to be in readiness. 

Sure enough, a few minutes before noon there 
arrived at the hotel the man who was known to the 
landlord and servants there as Kinck, and to Madame 
Kinck as Troppmann. He went straight to the 
private room, sent away the waiter, and then made 
some plausible excuse to Madame Kinck for the 
absence of her husband. 

They all had lunch together, then he drove with 
them to the same little wood near Pantin to which 
he had previously taken Gustave Kinck, and 
where he assured lame Kinck that she was to 
meet her husband. 

Let us draw a veil over what followed, Suffice 


THREE SECONDS 


lependent upon you will be well pro 
for if you should meet with a fatal accident. 


WELK Exprxe 
JoNeE 8 191], 


it to say that a few days later a workman prsive 
through the wood found bloodstains on the yroi+;) 
and signs of a struggle, also a spot where the : 
peeusest to have been recently disturbed as \,::: 
spade. 

He informed the police, who hurried to ¢\., 
place, ond presatly ug up six bodies, tho © of ; 
woman five little children. All had toon 
recently buried, and all, the doctors said, had |e 
killed in the same way by blows upon tlie |. :-| 
delivered with terrific force by a heavy wea:on of 
some sort, probably a bar of iron. ‘ 

The remains were soon identified, and tic ;-"'« 
also found out the hotel where the decea..! | J 
lunched with the supposed Jean Kinck. This 1-.», 
they learned, had returned to the hotel on tis 
afternoon of the same day, had gone upstairs to 1! 
rooms engaged by Madame Kinck, and had af.;. 
wards left, to return no more. Further investi. 
tion revealed that Madame Kinck’s lugga:) jad 
been rifled, everything of any value being (al:< 1, 

The police now jumped to the conclusion, not 
unnaturally, that Jean Kinck had murdered |.is 
wife and children, and a warrant was issued for 
his arrest, 


a 


HOW HE WAS CAUGHT. 

All France was soon on the look-out for his), for 
the horrible nature of the crime had profai-djy 
shocked the country. Every road was patre:!d, 
every steamer and train watched. But—an! this 
is a very big “‘ but,” indeed—the description «{ ti:0 
wanted murderer was not that of the sham Jen 
Kinck, the man with the ape-like hands, fin ¢ ot 
of the real Jean Kinck, the middle-aged mii. :)sv- 
turer of Roubaix. 

It was a wonder that under these cireums!:ners 
Troppmann did not get away altogether. Jisloul, 
he very nearly succeeded in so doing, his ai .t 
being due to sheer chance. A gendarme on cs y 
on the quay at Havre heard a man inquirin : | 
the formalities to be observed in bookins 
to America. The officer had actu 
stationed there to try and intercept the munti 
but of course he did not associate Troppm-..i \ 1 
that criminal, as he was obviously far too \ 
to be the wanted man, a husband, and te to..cr 
of six children. 

A BOGUS CONFESSION. 

Nevertheless, the gendarme stro!led up i> | ‘4, 
and asked to see his papers. Troppmain }: io 
admit that he had none. This avowal ll to a 
visit together to a neighbouring police-:1ii +, 
where, on being searched, a quantity of vel... 's 
property known to have belonged to thie {1.44 
was found upon him. There were also tii 
letters and memoranda, both in the nam cf 
Kinck and Troppmann. ‘The latier, he ad:.iticd 
on further interrogation, was his real nan: 

Taken in custody to Paris, and closely que-!ion'd, 
he now proceeded to make a bogus conf on, 
saying that he had been associated wii. |} :u 
Kinck and his son Gustave in the murder of 11.) 
Kinck and her children, but that he had no! : 
any hand in the actual crime, his part bein etl 
to keep a look-out upon the borders of the wil 
while the killing was being done by the oiler. 
Hardly were the words out of his mouth, how: 
when they were disproved, at all evenis, ‘ni: , 
by the discovery of Gustave’s body. Ther: || 
evidence was that the unfortunate youth ha! 4 
killed in precisely the same manner as his 1.0: 
and his younger brothera and sisters, but »t 4 
somewhat’ earlier date. 

80,000 TO SEE THE GUILLOTINE FALL. 


The police now redoubled their efforts to {11 ‘'. 
missing Jean Kinck, and at last they succc 
The spurious coin factory in the Vosges Mount. 3 
was discovered, and its connection with t:¢ 1% 


in custody established. Acting on this clue"): 
scoured the district until presently they came ‘ij" | 
the newly-made grave, heaped over with stu . 
lying close under the shadow of the old rurn t 
castle of Herrenflung. a 
Allwasnowclear. The whole plot stood reve"! 
Remained only to try the wholesale murder # atest 
Baptiste Troppmann, and afterwards to gui 
him ; and this was done in due course, to the intiu) 
relief of everybody. . sates 
Executions in France are publio, and ei:'.' 
thousand people assembled to see the man \''" 
the ape-like hands put to death.. He was (''"' 
cool and collected, and made a little speech on ¢ 
scaffold, a ghastly jest. ie es 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, | may i 5 
permitted to t that the name of the sare 
at Pantin be changed. It ought henceforth to Le 
known as the ‘ Troppmann Cemetery.’’ . 
(Next week: “Who Killed Mary Rogers?) 
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A Little People’s Collecting Week for the F.A.F. 
JUNE Srd—JUNE 10th. 
How to Give a Birthday Present to the King. 


Acnitpren’s collecting week has been proclaimed 
in aid of the Fresh Air Fund. 

From Juno 3rd to June 10th every happy child 
cf the United Kingdom who is looking forward to 
a summer holiday is invited to make a special cilort 
to collect money for the F.A.F. 

June 3rd is the birthday of His Majesty the King, 
who is the Patron of the Fresh Air Fund. There- 
{se it is especially appropriate that the collecting 
weak should open on thatday. Every contribution 
made to the children’s collecting boxes is a kind of 
Li:fliday present to the King. 

‘the chosen week also includes a Bank Holiday, 
and this again is appropriate. Holiday-maters 
will like to spare a thought for the poor children of 
tie great cities who must depend upon the F.A.F, 
for a holiday outing, and will like to spare 
camething, in celebration of their own enjoyable 
‘Mays, for the sake of the children’s Fresh Air 
Fond, 

Readers of P.W. are invited to interest their 
elildren and their child friends in this novel plan ; 
{> suggest ways and means by which they may 
collect money, and earn money ; and to supervise the 
vowing of collections, Contributions should be 
itlessed the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
ji'cekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Collecting forms for the children to take round 
wiil be sent on application. 

rhe great point to impress on the little collectors 
fs that every sum of ninepence which they can 
raiso will send one poor town child for a day’s happy 
holiday in the country—a day of absolute joy ier 
the town child, of games, merry-making, laughter, 
plenty of good food—a day of a lifetime. 

THE WHEEZES AND WILES OF TOM AND 
BETTY. 


Tom and Betty are two children who decide to 
collect during the King’s birthday week. This 
is how they go to wor 


IL 

Fatuer: Jam, Tom ? 

Tom: No, thank you ; self-denial. 

Fatuer : What in the world do you mean ? 

fom: This is the children’s collecting week for 
the Fresh Air Fund. I have made up my mind 
to earn ninepence at least this week, to send to 
the F.A.F., so that one poor town child may be 
taken for a day’s holiday in the country. 

FatuEr: But how will you earn ninepence by 
denying oo jam ? 

om: 1 save you money; you give the mone 
saved to me. J payee . 

Fatuer: Oh, Ido, dol, Tom ? 

Tom: Yes, father, you do. 

Farver : I tell you what, Tom ; for every nine- 
peace you save me by self-denial, I'll give you two 
binepences for the F.A.F. 

Tom: Good biz! 

(At the end of the week he has earned 3s.) 


II. 

ao Many happy returns of the day, dear 

um, 

Moture: Sweetheart! 
day! 

Bsrry: It's the King’s birthday, mum. 

Motaer: You angel ! 

Berry: Mum ? 

MotuER: Yee, dearest ? 

_Berty: I would so like to send the King a 
birthday present. 

Motage : You foolish duck! How can you ? 
‘ Betty: By sending ninepence to the ¥.A.F., 
ae it’s the King’s birthday, and he’s the 

stron, 

Moreen: And so you shall; and that will give 
ene poor town child a lovely day’s holiday in the 
Sountry, won't it? And that will be all through 


But it’s not my biith- 


Now, if you had the choice, what six things would you cxpect in your perfect man? 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


the wonderful Bettykins, and I’m quite sure the 
King wiil be ever so pleased, you dear, thoughtful 
little girl, 

(Gives Betty Ninepence.) 


HT. 

Tom: Hello, Uncle Bob! 
holiday ? 

Uncte Bon: My son. I am. 

Tom: Then I am sure you will zive me ninepence 
go that a poor child of the slums may have a jolly 
holiday, too. 

UxcLe fos: How d’ye mean ? 

Tom : I mean it’s the children’s collecting week. 
and every nincpence I collect gives one poor town 
child—— Oh, thank you ever so much. 

(Three shillings ia his collection box.) 

IV. 

Batty: Aunt Bobina, are you very rich ? 

Aunt B.: Very poor, Betty. 

Brtry: Very, very poor, Aunt Bobina ? 

Aunt B.: Very, very poor, Betty. 

Betty: Is ninepence very, very much, Aunt 
Bohina ? 

Aunt B.: Well, not so very, very much. 

Betty: Could you lend me ninerence, Aunt, 
Bobina ? 

Aunr B.: I think I might—but what for, 
Betty % 

Betty: F.A.F., / unt Bobina. 

Aunt B.: Ob, IF s:e—children’s collecting week, 
isn’t it? But is bo owing collecting? And 
when will you pay me | ack. Betty ? 

Betty: When Kingco.u comes, Aunt Bobina— 
and thank you very much. 

(Ancther ninepence collccted). 


Vv. 

Tom: I think I might spare a trifle myself, 
Betty, to help make up a good lot. 

Betty: How much have you got, Tom ? 

Tom: There’s a threepenny-Lit on my watch-cha'n 
and there’s a penny in my best trousers’ po:ket, 
and there’s four farthings in the toy-box among tlio 
shop ti.ings, and I found o halfpenny stamp in the 
street yesterday. 

Berty: D’ve got a threepenny bit on my bangle, 
nnd there was a halfpenny in my doll’s best purse ; 
I'll go and look for it. 

Tom (making a long ealculation): If she does 
find it, that’s ninepence, and then one more town 
child goes for a day in the country. Hip, hip, 
hoorah ! 

(By the end of the week, Betty and 
Tom earn and coliect and ccntribuie 
the sum of 8s. 3d. altogether, so they 
release eleven little prisoners of the 
slums for joyous holidays in the 
country.) 


There are no expenses of mannzement for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Daily Express 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers, Limited, an 
the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s happiness 
for a child; £8 2a. pays for @ complete party of 200, 
with the necessary attendants. Subscriptions should be 
addressed_to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, ndon, W.C., and will be 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may 
had on application. 


Enjoying bank- 


THE LAPWING. 

Every “man on the land” knows the lapwing 
or green plover (says THE SMALLHOLDER), though he 
may not know that this bird is one of the very best 
friends of the farmer and literally worth his weight in 
gold several times. It takes its proper name, lap- 
wing, frora the regular, slow flapping of the long, 
rounded wings. Because of its peculiar cry it is 

pularly known in England as the peewit, and in 
Botlan as peesweep. The Germans call it kiebttz. 
The French say that it can count “eighteen” 
(eighteen in French is dizhust, which is pronounced 
deeze-weet). 

The peewit is found in every country in Europe 
and Asia. In Great Britain it was once very 
common, being chiefly found in marshes, moors, and 
meadows, but its numbers are gradually decreasing 
because its eggs are collected and sold as “* plovers 
eggs,” for which there ia a large demand during the 
proper season. 

nfortunatcly for the bird and for the farmers 
the nests are easily found, for a peewit takes very 
little trouble either to make it or to conceal it. Just 
a little depression or dent in the ground—that is 
all. It contains usually four eggs, which have a 
ound colour, olive-green to stone buff, with 
lackish-brown blotches, 


RUSTY NAIL In His 
Foot Caused 


BLOOD-POISON 


Zam-Bok Works Another 
Grand Cure, 


MREADING on a 

rusty nail and 
neglecting the in- 
jury brought dis- 
ester to Mr. J.C. 
Hart,of 129 Chats- 
worth Buildings, 
St.Luke’s, London, 
E.C 


“While carrying 
a load downa slope 
at Smithfield Goods 
Station,” he told a 
teporter, “a big rusty 
nal ran into my fvot. 
After pulling the nail out I went on with my 
work. But my foot swelled and got into such 
an awful stato that I went to a hospital, 
where they said I had tlood-poison. Mattery 
sores broke out on my foot, and I was nearly 
driven frantic with pain. 

“When hospital treatment failed I tried 
a privato doctor, who said my case was 
dangerous. His ointment, however, was ro 
uso. I thon tried Zam-Buk, and with tho 
firet dressing came welcome resief. Zam-Buk 
cocled the burning fout, then drow away all 
tho poison, and healel the place with a new 
skin. Iam on my teet twelve hours a day, 
an‘ never fecl anything of the old injury.” 


ome Can Afford To Be Withous : 
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Analysis PROV*S that 


PLASMON 


CUSTARD 


contains 6M FIAMES wore proteid ncurishmout 
than ordinary Custard Powder. 


Ordinary Custard Powder 04 protcid. 


NO EGGS REQUIRED. 
A 4d. packet maukos 4 pints of 
CUSTARD IN PFREFECTION. 


PLASMON !S UsED BY THE ROYAL FAM:LY. 


BATS. 


The “ Referee” Cricket Bat, with Cork 


» Leather, or 
Rubber Lound handles, very ful) inthe drive. 16/6 
W the “A.W.G.” Bat, skilfully medetied, atest 
% improved eprinz bandla. ‘us 8, 6/6; No. 6, 
i’Land 10/6. Carriage 4d. 
f BALLS. 
The “Club” Cricket Ball, 3 seams, fall ets: 
%, ‘ 4d b “i (q ¢ 
ey Han.’ guaranteed, best silk and gut cewn, iI 
MY Sb oz., 5 - enc wat 
STUMPS. i 
Men’s Polished ash Stumps, 26, ditte brese- fad 
pound tops, 3/-; ditto. improved with steel sho» x 
cy and bras# bound tope, 4/12 ; ditto, with solid <> 
= bras* tops, 6/0. Carriace 44. he 


H] 3:6 each. The “Referee * 
A. W. GAMAGE Ltd., ; 


i ‘at . 
ha d-made Sjoz.,4 Geach The” Austia- 
HOLBORN, E.C., 


BENETFINK & Co. ttd,, 
Cheapside, £.6. 
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1T DIDN'T ACT. 

‘“* Ang you going far this journey ?”* 
said the inquisitive man, tapping his 
railway companion on the shoulder to attract his 
attention. 

“Yes, I am going to Newcastle,” replied the 
person addressed sarcastically. ‘‘ I am s commer- 
cial traveller. My ago is thirty-eight. I am 
married. My name is Phillip ae I have a 
boy about eighteen years old. is in the Civil 
Service. He gets about twenty-five shillinss a 
week. My father died last June. He was a sicck- 
broker. My mother is still living. I have a cousin 
who won a prize in Pearson’s Tele-quids Competition 
last week. Our cook is called Mary. Is thero 
anything else I can tell you ?” 

inquisitive man hesitated. 

“ What did your grandfather do for a living 2?” 

he inquired. 


“On, yes, we have three cooks.”* 

“Three cooks ? ** 

“Yes. Tho one that’s going, the one that’s 
coming, and the one that’s here.” 


“ Wuy does Bangs wear a worried look ?* 

“His only daughter thinks she can play the 
piano, and his son thinks he can play cards, and 
they're both mistaken.” 


“ Morner, I heard father say last night that 
there wasn’t another woman like you in the whole 
world.” 

“ Did he really, Ferdinand ?” 
ss Yes. And he said it was a jolly good thing, 
too,’ 


THEN THE CLEANER CLEARED. 

“Ciean my shop-window, will you?” said 
Sands the grocer to the window-cleaner. ‘“‘Sce 
what sort of a job you can make of it.” 

“Rely on me, sir," replied the window-cleaner, 
and whilst the r went in to his dinner he eet 
te work valiantly. 

“Splendid !” cried the grocer when he returned 
to see how the work was getting on. 

“ Like it ?"* inquired fie cleaner, pocketing the 
extra sixpence Sands handed to him. 

“Rather!” cried Sands. ‘“ Why, man, it’s as 
clear as crystal. You could hardly believe there 
is any glass there.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, there ain’t,” muttered 
the window-cleaner, as he made for the door. ‘“‘ My 
= went through it just as I was getting to 
work !' 


“Wat makes you think you can act ?” asked 
the manager to the stage-struck applicant, 

“Burglars came into my room last night,” 
replied the young man. “I pretended to be 
asleep, and deceived them utterly.” 


“ How long did it take you to learn to manipulate 
an aeroplane ?”* 

“Oh, half a dozen.” 

“ Half a dozen weeks ? ® 

** No, aeroplanes.”* 

*“So you are going to have a new 
frock ?* , 

“TI don’t know. Mother has passed 
the bill, but I expect father will veto it. 
He is opposed to all our bills nowadays,” 


HER BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 

Ir was at an evening concert. The 
impressionable young man sat next to 
a stolid cuifvidal who listened politely 
to all the youth said. 

“ Look,” cried the young man, clutch- 
ing at his companion’s arm—“ look at 
the lady who is singing now. Isn’t she 


lovely ?”” 
agreed the 


Aren’t they abso- 


stolid 


“Her teeth now. 
lutely perfect 2” 

“ They are, indeed. It is very pleasing 
to me to hear you say 80.” 

“Yes? Perhaps you are the father 
of the lady ?” 
se No.’ 

“‘ Her brother, then ?”” 

“No, I’m no relation. But I'm glad 
you like her teeth.” 

“They are absolutely perfect! Who 
are you, then?” 

‘I'm the dentist who fitted the teeth 
in. Five guineastheset. Could [supply 
you with any?” 


Of course this competition is only for ladies. The Lords of Creation are out of it this time. ad 


iat 


« 


WE DON'T BLAME HIM. 

“Come at once, at once!” shricked the excited 
woman. “Three men are attacking an organ- 
grinder in the next street.” 

“Indeed,”* said the gontleman appealed to, 
“Is it the same fellow who plays in this street 
every Tuesday ?”* 

‘Yes. Be quick, they are hurting him.” 

“* He’s only a small man, isn’t he ? * 

“Yes, yes ; a very little man.” : 

‘“‘ And you say there are three fellows attacking 
him ?”* 

‘“Yes, three huge men,” 

“That's all right. I shan’t interfere. Those 
three won’t need any help.” 


“I neag that Splasher has been wonderfully 
successful with his pictures lately.” 

‘** How many has he sold ?”” 

“One.” : 

“Only one. Do you call that wonderful ?™ 

“Yes, rather, I’ve seen his pictures.” 


‘ NOTHING TO SPEAK OF. 

“*T UNDERSTAND you have a clue to the capture 
of the arch criminal Slinker ?” said the inspector 
to Homelock Sherles. 

“ Yes,” replied the great detective, “‘ but it was 
only a very slight one.’ 

* What was it?" 

“Merely a man who gave himself up, 
was Slinker.”’ 

“* What did you do ?”® 

“Nothing. The fellow had no papers to prove 
he was Slinker, and I wasn’t going to take his 
word, so he had to go.” 


“Dap, do nuts grow on trees?” asked the 
Joke Editor’s little boy. 

“Yes, Harold.” 

‘Then what kind of trees do doughnuts grow on ?” 

“The pan-tree (pantry), my boy. Now run away 
and play.” : 


Said ho 


THE ONLY WAY. 

“IT want a pair of gioves for my ’Erbert,” said 
the lady from Whitechapel, bustling into the out- 
fitter’s shop. 

“* About what price, madam ?” 

** About fourpence.”* 

“The cheapest we stock are one shilling a pair, 
madam.” 

“Oh, that’s too much! 'Erbert’s going to a 
ball, and he’ll only wear them onco.”* 

“That's the best I can do, madam.” 

bal arene yea any woollen ones at fourpence ?” 

“No, madam.” 

“Oh, well, I sup 
’Erbert'll ’ave to w 


there’s no ’elp for it! 
*is ’ands, that’s all!” 


« 


en eaters WAY OF DOING it ; 
_ Eats "Tin ot eolng to evisn aahorete eave mnyvelt, then Tl come back 


save you. 


ry 


‘ 


WEEE ENDING 


ulps ard, Jestlets ;-—__ 


“Is LIFE worth living a growled 
the Cantankerous Crank, ‘No, it’s 
not. For the last month misfortune after 1.;,. 
fortune has come my way. , 

“ First of all my house got burnt to the groun.! 
and I wasn’t insured. Then I lost several hund: «| 

in a bank smash. Then my wife bear.» 
seriously il] and had to go abroad. Then ;,y 
health gave way. Now to-day the editor has cliuched 
out my article on ‘ Why I hate cricket.’ [tell \ 4 
there’s only one thing keeps me from ¢i.ovii1 
myself.”* ° 

“* What’s that ?” 

“Curiosity. Iam anxious to know what trouli!y 
I shall suffer next !* : 


“ Way on earth is the baby crying so?” 
“TI can’t think. Ive just given him a good 
slapping to make him stop.” ” 


“Your husband is different from other mon, 
isn’t he ?" 

“Yes, but how did you know? You've nv. 
met him.” 

‘** Because he married you!” 


Russian Official: “You cannot stay in 1/3 
country.” 

Traveller : “‘ Then I'll leave it.”* 

“Have you a passport to leave?” 

* No.” 

“Then you cannot leave. I will give son 
twenty-four hours in which to decide wit yi 
will do.” 


WE DON’T BELIEVE IT. 

“TEE worst case of absent-mindedness [ve vy ¢ 
came across,” began the champion yarn-iiye:: 
“happened in London last year. 

“Old Peter Pinder was the chap. Te + 
couldn’t remember anything. I could tili . : 
stories about that chap that would surpri-c vo. 

“Well, one night old Peter was invited . 
dinner. He set off from home in good time. «:: | 
had walked half way there when ho sud’. 
remembered something. 

“*Hang it!* he said. 
watch.’ 

“Then he put his hand in his waistcoat p: 
and pulled the watch out to see what the tino. . 

* “Hurrah !* he said, ‘it’s only ten iv ci 
T’ve got time to go home and fetch it!’” 


*Tve forgotten 1 y 


ree 


“ Ag, you are lucky to live in the count. 
suppose you get fresh milk every day ?” 

“We didn’t this morning.” 

“ How was that?” 

“The milk-train from town was three hours 1.” 


“Div Fooler realise anything on that Ghaewsd 
mine investment of his ?” 

Lid Yes.” . 

‘* What did he realise ? * ; 

“ What a fool he was to put any moncy f.0) 6. 
concern.”* 


* Is the village healthy ?* said the estats 2. 1's 
“ Why, man, only one person has died lieie U5 
the last five years.” 

"Really 2” 

“Yes, And that was the doctor: > 
died of starvation.” 


DON'T JOIN THE G.P.0. 

“Can I send a money order: + 
quired the lady in the post-ollicc. 
“ Yes, ma’am.” 
“ For nine shillings ?”? 
“ Yes, ma'am.” .. 
“It's for my husband; he’s at '.- + 
1 ” e 


“Yos,’ ma’am, Pleaso fill up & 3 
form.” 
“ For nine shillings ?” 

** Yes, ma’am.” ; | 

“My husband went to find wors, «4 
failed.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” , 

“ Now, he wants to come hom.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 7 

“ But nine shillings is a Jot cf mc. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“So I think he’d beiter sf:y © > 
he is.”* 

“ Yes, -na’am.”* , 

“T won't send the moncy «(er ** 
I'll buy a pair of bcots instead, bv 
morning.” , 

“ Good-morning, ma'am,” 
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from Home | 


FOR NEW 


Betty Hume, the wife of the vicar of Hallard’s Cross who was driven from home owing to 


some incriminating letters being found by her 
Dartmoor Prison. 


She knows that sooner or later she police are bound to connect him with the Bewlay Street 


murder and that he wil 


Mother and son are in the littie Bristol hotel that catches fire. Steve gets awa 
buraing building while Betty Hume keeps the firemen from entering their oame. fencing 
that the police have traced them there. She refuses to be saved, and the building is totally 


aestroyed. Fs e é‘ 


John Jarvis is a detective who has risen rapidly. He has been sent to Paris to arrest Mrs. 


Moule, alias Madame Frayle, for baby-murder. 


r 
dame Frayle was the woman who blackmailed Betty Hume 
gc ntall. Now she has Jarvis’ sweetheart in her power. * TENE AER EOS eaenee BSE 


Sactanongeatenteote aosceege sreatealoegoote eSoefeetoodnegeegoetnegoece Heetooconse eSesceeterse 
° CHAPTER THIRTEEN. $ 
% Dead or Alive ? = 


. 
Sos seusetatetectasenteleeteceegecPely eenteneetpaDbaoecteetoetecentpefees 


vp left Betty Hume refu to be saved from tho 

ae of smoxe and flames tn fhe little hotel in Bristol 
where she had taken shelter with her son, Steve 

arrack. 

m It was for Steve’s sake she risked hor life. It was for 
Steve's sake she fought with the fireman who had 
climbed through the flames to save her. She hardly 
knew what she was doing as she reeled across the 
qui-crinz, quaking floor of the room, coughing the 
smoke up from her lungs, instinctively fighting for life 
whilst she hurried, open eyed as it were, into the arms 
of death ! _ 

Sunerstitious fear drove her away from safety, away 
from her kind. Her brain was reeling, and she knew 
that in another moment she would lose her senses. 
She had an absurd feeling as she struggled forward with 
arms outstretched that she was being pursued; that 
the uniformed man who, for a moment had held her 
in his arms, knew her secret; his only object to find 
her boy and hand him over to the authorities. 

{ven if Steve had broken through the iron door and 
escajed through the courtyard into the street, her 
poor overwrought brain pictured the police questioning 
an examining her—torturing her even until they 
lertnt the truth, and, with the clues obtained, Steve 
being followed and found. 

Al what was life to Betty Hume now? If her 
Mission were accomplished she welcomed death. No 
one wanted her. Not John Hume, her lawful husband. 
He had forgiven her—but he could not take her back 
to his howe and his heart. She would only bring 
dis:race on him. 

Not Mimi Hume, now Mrs. David Inglis. She had 
withered the storms and was safe in the arms of a 
brave man. Her sinning mother’s existence might 
on'y prove a perpetual menace, 

And her first-born, Steve. Once free and started on 
anev Iie in a new world his final recollections and 
menorirs of the woman who had given him life, would 
be tender ones. He would forgive her—perhaps 
because she had given all. 

\\ ita the shriet:s of the crowd in the street, the roar 
of the flames, and the fainter hissing of the tons of 
water which now played on the doomed house, Betty 
fouvht her way along the corridor, reeling, falling, yet 
e\cr voing forward in the direction Steve had taken, 
diiven by blind impulse and a nameless fear. 
_fmacination made her think that the mob which 
shocted in the street below shouted Steve's name, 
clamouring for his capture. The great cordon of 
polive guarding the exits of the square and kceping 
bick the crowd, was there solely for the purpose of 
Preventing Steve's esca 

‘And she chuckled and laughed foolishly as she 
8° umbled down a narrow flight of steps, leading whither 
she neither knew nor cared. She had cheated them all. 
Ucr sole friend, Louis Death, had conquered for her 

death . . . it was He she now sought. 
- +» He had her in his arms .. . r old 
desth—misunderstood and feared by all men. Her 
fle friend indeed. The friend of all destitute, and 
lonely, and broken humanity. 

"hen something seemed to strike her in the face. A 
creat wall of blackness rose up, barring her way. 
Disippeared as suddenly as it came. An icy chill 
ercpt over her body ; the hot air grew cold as ice. She 
ned to be borne by invisible hands through a 
a \t dark vault. Then she was conscious of water 
fs ling upon her, bathing her face, her hands, her 
ibs, The roar of voices was silenced, and the roar 
of flames, 
f Z hen a t explosion rent the air. The heavens 
bI , and the etars tumbled pell-mell from the great 
lue vault above, at her feet. 


s s s s e 
rm smoke more than the flames had driven the 
emen back and prevented them from getting the 


I will give half-a-guinea for the six 


READERS. 


husband has rescued her first born son from 
s * s s 


upper hand of the fire. A score of engines had arrived 
by now, and miles of eae on were in requisition. 

Directly the interior of the building collapsed the 
brigade were able to get to work more easily. No 
longer any use to try and save life—if life still existed 
in the furnace before them ; but the adjoining buildings 
might be preserved, and those at the rear of the shop 
and hotel in the courtyard. Admittance was gained 
to this only by a long and narrow ge, and it had 
been absolutely impossible to aitmok the fire from that 
quarter. Fortunately, the direction of the wind kept 
the flames from spreading here. 

The police had the crowd well under control now; 
every entrance and exit to and from the square was 
barred. Columns of water were pouring into the fiery 
chasm from a dozen different points of vantage. 

The night had gone. It was almost daylight. 
Very soon the sun would rise in a clear, blue sky. Only 
over the co a dull leaden pillar of smoke cloud 
hovered. The onlookers drifted away, but others 
took their place; the morbid and the curious. For it 
was known that there were two or three people missing 
from the hotel; among them the proprietor him- 


self, 

Already the deaths totalled ‘our—three men and 
one wymar whe had ‘hrown themselves from the 
windows just after the first alarm. It was not known 
how many people had stayed in the hotel that night ; 
men came and went here, birds of passage. But it 
was practically certain that somewhere in the ruins lay 
the charred reinains of the woman whom one of the 
firemen had made so gallant an attempt to save, and 
her companion, the man seen at the window with her. 

And somehow or othcr a rumour had begun to 
circulate through the crowd that these two unknown 
peo;le were wanted by the police, and the curiosity 
of the crowd was heightened. 

Eventually an entrance to the smouldering building 
was gained. And some charred human remains were 
brought out, reverently covered up, and taken to the 
mortuary to await identification. 

The fire had played strange tricks, An fron safe 
belonging to the hotel had been melted away, reduced 
to a shapeless lump. A child’s doll was found hanging 
to an iron girder. Tho basement and shop itself, 
though it was here that the fire probably originated, 
had been more damaged by water than by the flames. 
Scarcely me of the upper floors remained, but the 
fixtures and fittings below were practically intact. 

When the top floor had fallen through, various 
articles of furniture and clothing had been precipitated 
down into the shop itself. Some of these things served 
as marks of identification. It was as if the flames had 
picked and chosen; sparing this, destroying that. A 
silver watch discovered, such as might have been worn 
by a fireman or sailor ; a woman’s hat—a pair of boots 
floating in a pool of water. The police took charge of 
these things, examining and labelling cach article. 
When they had examined the boots, special instructions 
were issued to all the firemen and constables on duty, 
and the search among the ruins was prosecuted with 
still greater vigilance, and the telegraph wircs between 
London and Bristol and the convict prison on Dartmoor 
became suddenly busy. 

And now a rumour gained currency that one of the 
occupants of the demolished hotel, wanted by the 

lice, was no other than Convict 79 who had escaped 
Sane Princetown and set all Devon and Somerset *gog 
with excitement. His remains had been found an 
identilied, people said. 

The police, however, refused to make any com- 
munication, even to the Press. But the pair of boots 
found among the ruins bore the imprint. of the broad 
arrow; some burnt scraps of clothing, too, had been 
collected, also faintly showing the fatal sign. 

And the human remains discovered were undoubtedly 
those of a man and a woman. Who else but the 
convict, Steve Darrack, and the woman, who had 
rescued him, wanted by the police, long sought by 
Jarvis, Mrs. Clinton, alias Betty Hume, etc. ! And 
the remains of each body had been discovered lying 
close together ! 


(Continued on next page.) 


EXCESS URIC ACID. 


Nurse’s Tribute to Doan’s Pills, 


“TI have been connected with the medical pro- 
fessio! 


n for many years.” says Mrs, E. Nugus, 
rti ed Nurse, of 34 Belgrave Road, Cambridge, 


“both in the Army und at # weil-known London 


dispensary, where my busband was acompounder; 
and I have constantly been under medical treat- 
ment for kidney trouble, excess uric acid, and 
indigestion. I suffered in this way for many 
years. 

“T have been in great pain with backache, and 
I felt very weak—sometimes I could kardly walk 
across the room, I was ¢0 ill. 

“It is only recently that I tried Doan’s Back- 
ache Kidney Pills, although I had often heard 
about them. The first few doses did me good, 
and now I feel better than I have done for yeurs. 
My back is much easier, and it is only after extra 
hard work that I feel any pain at all. Iam sure 
Doan’s Pills have done my kidneys good, and I 
shall recommend the medicine to my patients 
who have kidney complaint.—(Signed) Eliza 
Nugus.” 

Doan’s Pills remove the irritants that keep the 
bladder in a constant state of excitement and 
irritation ; they eliminate uric acid, the great cause 
of rheumatism, stone, backache and lumbago, and 
they drain out accumdlated water in cases of 
retention and dropey. This medicine relieves 
the kidneys and bladder like a purgative relieves 
the bowels. 

Price 2/9 a box, six boxes 13/9; of all dealers, 
or from Foster-McClellan Co., 8 Wells Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. Don’t ask for back- 
ache and kidney pills—ask distinctly for Doan’s 
<a Kidney Pills, the same as Mrs. Nugus 
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BRIGHT@N PALACE PIER. 


The Pier of many shelters. 
Comfort in all weathers. 


MAGNIFICENT RESTAURANT. 


ROOF TEA GARDENS, 
with lifts from the deck. Popular prices. 


BANDS, CONCERTS, PIERROTS, and BEST 
THEATRE on the South Coast. 


SPECIAL DAY EXCURSIONS 
direet to Continental Ports from the Palace Pier only. 


BATHING, BOATING, FISHING, BOWLING, &c., &c. 
WINTER GARDEN OVENS DECEMBER Ist. 


FREE 


_CORCNATION GIFT_ 


Tv ALL WHO USE 


NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD 
“nwiXs LENE” STOVE PASTE 


To commemorate the Coronation, the firm of W. G, Nixey 
Ltd., blacklead makers to HM. the King, will, during the 
month of June ouly, present a ree gilt of one of their sup rb 
coloured presentation pictures by H. Randall,’ Her Eyes 
or ‘Her Thoughts’’ (each 23ins. by 17ins.), to all who fill 
in the coupon below and send it in, on or before the 30th 
June, 111, together with 12 outside wrappers taken from 
penny blocks of Nixey’s Black Lead or 12 bands taken frou 
92d. tinsof Nixelene Stove Puste, and 2d. stamps for postaze. 
. . ‘Lhese pictures in the arama way are onty given to 
those whosend 50 wrappers or band labels and are well worth 
2s. each. After June 50 wrappers, will again be required, 
ONLY ONE PICTURE EENT TO EACH PERSON. 
WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS CLFARLY. 


LOULON AVAILABLE TO JUNE 30th, 191). 
To W.G. NIXEY Lrp., 12 SOHO SQUABE, LONDON, w.c. 
Lencl se 12 penny wrappers of Nizey's Black Lead or 12 bands fro 
2d. tins of Nixelene Paste »nd 21 s12TOPR, 
Please send “ HER B1 Es * or 
“HER THOUGETA 


(Strike ont one) 


as yer your special coronation offer, free to my address. 


best points about the perfect man. Mark postcards “‘Man.”’ (See page 896.) 
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Betty Hume had not been mistaken. Sho had 
heard Steve Darrack burst open the iron door which 
communicated with the back of the shop and gave 
entrance to a flight of steps Icading into the court- 
yard outside. "iia had tumbled down theee stairs 
put into the blessed air. Smoke pursued him, half 
choking and utterly blinding him. The wind, driving 
over the high roof and chimneys of a jam factory 
flanking the opposite side of the courtyard, while it 
kept the flames from this quarter of the block had the 
effect of forcing denso columns of smoke down into the 
cul-de-sac; and it drifted to and fro, pungent dark 
clouds. 

Instinct guided Steve Darrack towards the long, 
narrow passage which led into the stroet, and so into 
the squarc—the po ale! now with a rs concourse 
of people, police, firemen, their engines and fire-escapes, 

deideate In the pitch blackness, as Steve gasped 
and recled his way forward, he came into violent 
contact with something—-somcone! Automatically ho 
grasped the living, moving human being, as a drowning 
man flings his arms around a would-be rescucr. 

Then he caught the glitter of a uniform; he felt a 
powerful hand grasp his. ‘‘ Hullo, mate—is that you? 
. . « Can we break into the factory and get a hose 
playing from one of the windows there ? "” 

Steve. wrenched himself free. But the man was 
merely one of the firemen: ‘‘ Impossiblo,” Steve 
runted in a hoarse voice. If it were known that he 

d escaped from the burning building his identity 
would surely be discoverd. 

He groped his way forwagd. He heard voices now. 
They guided him towards the street. Stretching out 
his hands he felt the walls of the passage on either side 
of him. The next moment the lamps of the square 
flickered through the smoke before his eyes. 

He was in the street. He was freo! 

Men were running. All running in one direction. 
Towards the smoke in the centre of the square. 

Steve commenced to run in the opposite direction. 
He passed a 785c of police going at the double towards 
the scene of the conflagration. 

That Stopped him. 

One man funning away from all other men might 
attract attention. He was dishevelled too; his face 
and hands blackened by smoke. He looked back ; 
the sky glowed like a furnace; the building vomited 
thousands of sparks ; the wind carried them like falling 
stars far and wide. 

And then Steve thought of his mother, the mother 
who had given her life for his. She was there. The 
lips he had kissed, the hands that had fondled hin— 
already turning to dust and ashes, Devoured by 


fire. 

Turning, he followed in the footsteps of the mob. 
He was poyerless. It was too late. He know that. 
He had accepted Betty Hume's sacrifice. It was as 
she wished. Her duty to her gon, to escape and 
commence the now life she had planned for him. 

It was scarcely curiosity which made him fight his 
- through the crowd, right up to the cordon of 
policemen. And it was more than a morbid desiro 
to seo the end, to know the worst; the same instinct 

erhaps which takes the criminal back to the scene of 

is crime. 

He watched the tons of water pouring on to the 
flames ; he heard a hissing and splintering and roaring. 
And gradually the sparks ceased to rise and the flames 
died down. 

““They could have got her—ecasy ; I saw him catch 
her in his arms. Poor creature, she was crazed 
surely; sho fought agin him—drove him back.” A 
man in the ool was explaining what had occurred. 

Steve edged closer to him. ‘“‘A woman on the 
top floor ? ” he queried. 

“Yes; and there was a man there—two of them, 
some say. They might all have been saved, only the 
first fire-escape wasn’t long enough.” 

“But the woman?” Steve interrupted quickly. 
“What about her? They entered the room, you say 
—the firemen—and she wouldn't escape ? ” 

‘“‘That’s so. Why, I could seo it all as clear as 
daylight. She was fair mad, and no wonder. The 
firoman had fainted when they brought him down. 
Uhoked with smoke and burnt terrible. All cut and 
bleeding, too.” 

** And the woman is—thero ?” 

Steve pointed a trembling hand towards the gutted 
building. The man noiided. 

‘““My God! Mother——!” 

His wrist was scizod in a grip of fron; his arm 
dragged to his side. The man who had been des- 
cribing the occurrence was staring at him. 

“It weren’t your mother ? ” 

‘*No, no!” Steve stammered, 

He felt himself swung round and dragged back, 
the unseen hand still gripping his wrist, back from 
the cordon of police and the crowd into the centro of 
the square where semi-darkness now reigned; the 
sky overhead an ashen grey through the smoke, 

It was dawn. 


All the ladies know what a bolero is. 
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And Steve saw by his side the ashen grey face 
and the decp-set burning eyes of Louis Death. He 
tried to speak, but Death put his finger to his lips, 
enjoining silence. ; 

They were still surrounded by ple; here and 
there a constable, an officer in plain clothes, a detective. 
And row Steve was seized with a desire to run away 
again. The sight of the wrecked and blackened 
building was borribio. Somewhere among the ruine 
his mother lay—all tkat was left of her. And at that 
moment he realised all that a mother’s love meant— 
all that he had found and lost during the last few 
months ! 

‘“‘ For Heaven’s sake, come,” he whispered at last. 
“I can’t bear {t—don’t you know? She—Betty 
Humeo—my mother, {fs thore, in that fire.” ; 

“She was there,” Death sald gently, leadin him 
away. ‘ We shan’t see her again, but she is with 
us, and we'vo got to carry out her wishes.” 

They walked through street after street, nearly all 
deserted. Here and there a light gleamed from a 
bedroom window ; 8 market cart or a milkman’s dray 
rattled over the stones, Eventually, Steve found 
himself outside the Station Hotel. He drew back: 

‘* You're not going to take me in there—it isn’t safe." 

“It'a quite safe now,” Death replied quietly, 
“ come.”’ 

But first of all he slipped off his grey coat and made 
Steve put it on; he turncd the collar up round his neck 
and pulled his hat down over his ie They passed the 
sleepy night porter unnoticed, walked up the staircase to 
Death's room. He locked the door, poured some 
spirit from a flask into a glass and made Steve drink it. 

“Now, you'd better lie down on the bed and listen 
to me. For you, this fire is the most fortunate thing 
that could have happened. After I left you aba 
my motor-car broke down. I could do nothing wit! 
it. To leave it in the road was to court suspicion—the 
police would have arrived, {ts number been taken, and 
the odds were I should have been found out. I had 
plenty of petrol luckily, so I set the thing on fire and 
destroyed it. 

Stove Darrack was Iving on the bed; Death had 
given him a cigarette which he inhaled gratefully ; it 
soothed his nerves, cleared his brain. 

“ But ley Ayer the car Is found destroyed,” 


Steve said, ‘* that will arouse still greater suspicion ? ” 
Death nodded. ‘“ But the police will have no proof. 
They coulda’t trace it orme. But your surmise is right. 


We hed been scen at Taunton; our description tele- 
graphed to Bath. At this very moment we might be 
under arrest—if you weren't dead.” ‘. 

Steve sat upright and stared. ‘‘ Dead?” 

Death nod ; his deep sunken eyes were enig- 
matical. ‘‘ Two men and a woman lost their lives in 
the fire last night. I saw somo of the romains carried 
out ; when they find the rest they will be unrccognis- 
able. If the police tracked you to that hotel—you 
understand now ?”’ 

Steve Darrack nodded and, thro away his 
cigarette, lay with his face pressed aga‘ the pillow. 
Ilis body was shaken by silent sobs. Death looked 
at him a moment, then, turning away, stood before the 
mirror on the dressinz-table. He unlocked a tin box 
and took out eome spirit gum, crepe hair, and a lining 
pencil. He cut the hair into tiny, dust-like fragments, 
then applying some of the spirit gum to the sides of his 
face, he deftly made himsclf a pair of short, close- 
cropped whiskers. He darkened his eyebrows, and 
put on o bowler hat and light dust coat. 

Standing beside the bed he laid his hand on Steve's 
shouller: ‘I’m going out now, my boy, to make 
inquiries. You remain here, No one will interfere 
with you; I shan’t be long.” 

“Is it safe for you to be seen?” Steve whispered, 
without turning his head. 

“Look at me.” 

Steve Darrack obeyed, and a gasp of astonishment 
rose to his lips. He tried to smile but his eyes were 
heavy with tears. 

“ it worth while?" he muttered hoarsely. 
‘Death, I’m not worth ft. I’m a rotter—I didn’t 
realise all my mother mesnt to mo; for her sake I’d 
have lived and tried to go straight; but now, what is 
there to live for?” 

Death didn’t reply at once; there was a lump in his 
throat, working backwards and forwards. But when 
ho spoko his voice was as steady and cold as steel : 

“There is still your mother. Her body may now be 
dust and ashes, have perished in the flames; but she is 
still here. I think she’s in this room with us now. It’s 
almost as if she were not what we call ‘ dead.’ Don’t 
you feel her? She’s saying: ‘ Live, Steve—for my 
sake live! Work out your own redemption and mine. 
Climb from the depths to the heights, There is good 
in your veins; there is a soul in your body. Live so 
that one day men shall say—your mother neither 
sfnned, suffered, nor loved in vain!’” 

Steve Darrack was trembling from head to foot; he 
stared at Louis Death with tear-stained, blood-shot 
eyes : 

‘* What are you ?”’ 
Death shrugged bis shoulders, 
sinned and ered.” 

“And loved?’’ Steve raised himself on to his 
knees and caught Death by the lapels of his coat. 


‘* A man —who has 
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“You loved my mother if 
i 

uu eath’s eyes grew suddenly black i} 
‘* T have loved, and etill love, all life.” Perliaes beg 

have seen the ugliest, I love tho ugliest best,” ti, 
moved towards the door. ‘Don’t mourn for Bey 
Hume, my boy, praise God for ber as I do. Ani 
remember, ff indeed she be dead, though we've lost Ler 
she has found the land of her heart's desire,” 

The bedroom door closed softly. Steve Darrack 
heard the retreating footsteps. Then silence caine 

The world was not awake yet. : 

Once a train shrieked noisily as it roared throuch t!:3 
station. Once the crying of a child rose from one ({ 
the rooms below. But presently a gleam of sunlie hy 
struck the window, and its beams filtered through ¢ 
chink in the blind. 

Steve Darrack arose and stood at the window. He 
pulled back the curtain, and the sunshine bathed bi:.. 
A new day was born, the day his mother had loki 
and prayed for. 

Perhaps in a few hours he would bo on one of the 
great ships which ploughed {ts way over the occ.in 
towards the new wcll —Gotl's own country, thiv 
called it. The poughs intoxicated him. He rec!-1| 
back, ping at a chair for support. Then, and oniy 
then, would he really feel free, know that be was {ree, " 

And the knowledge came that never, never had he 
known freedom in all his life. The prison of Dartnioor 
had been really no more dreadful than the prison of ti-e 
slums and backwaters of London. There, sin a::j 
vice and unclean things had hemmed him in; ther-, 
the warders of his soul had been dreadful thoughts |v 
night, temptations by day, and always loneliness muie 
terrible than the loneliness of his prison cell at 
Princetown. 

He looked at the rising sun and held out his ars 
to it, and he made a solemn oath. 

When Louis Death re-entered the room an hour 
or two later he found Steve Darrack on his kncecs 
before the bed. 

“* You are feeling better now 2?” he asked, when the 
latter rose. 

Stevo nodded. “Tell me what has happencd. 
What have you discovered ? ” 

Death locked the door, took off his hat and coat, ani), 
throwing himself into a chair, lit a cigarette. “You 
see I, too, am taking refuge in a drug at last. Youd 
better smoke too. Much has happened, both g wi 
and bad. 

“* The police had tracked us there ; they didn’t know 
your whereabouts until after the fire occurred. They 
suspect that you and your mother engaged rooi:s 
there; everyone who stayed at the hotel during t:.0 
night has been accounted for except the proprietor au! 
a@ man and a woman—though, of course, there is sore 
uncertainty as to the number of people who engag:! 
rooms, and the proprietor, who alone could give 
information, has perished. 

“*The other remains discovered are supposed to be 
yours and those of your mother. I have becn able to 
discover all this by playing the part of a journali-:. 
I was able to give important information to one of tie 
newspapers. So the news editor gave me his car! anil 
sent me down to interview the survivors and the police. 
You may be sure, under a strict promise of secrecy, 
that I told them certain little details which shou!! 
help to prove that you perished in the flames.” 

Steve Darrack wru his hand with gratitude. 
“‘ Then I shall be able to leave for Liverpool at once * 

Death shook his head. ‘No; unfortunately the 
police are carefully watching every outgoing boa: 
they seem to have got information somehow that a 
passage has been booked for you; you won't start t» 
day, my boy. You must wait here until the ina 
has taken place on the victims of the fire; the ti." 
purchased for you will be wasted and I am afr:.i. } 
shen sare ageless money to buy you another, 

“*T will work m sage out—go sicerage ! 

Death shook his bead, “ven that miyht be 
dangerous.” , ee 

He was thinking, too, of the temptations Steve 
micht meet that way; he wanted him to start fi Ny 
to see life clean and healthy ; to mect clean, heaitsy 
people who knew only success and not failure. 

e outlined another scheme for him. There was 8 
man, one of many, whom he had helped in the }»'*t. 
A Frenchman, part-proprietor of _ line of passe: .'t 
boats sailing from Marseilles, for Egypt and tho !-: I. 
He would give Stevo a letter of introduction to (3 
man, recommending him to the post of steward on 
one of the boats. a 

“We can buy you a decent outfit in Bristol befre 
you go; the third-class fare to Marseilles is only 6 a 

unds; whatever the result of the inquest, you ¥" 
- quite safe there, and a few months at sca will do \:0 
a world of food. My friend will interest himself i 
you; you will start with a fair chance.” - 

Steve Darrack was willing enough to agree to a! ‘a 
thing. And so {t was arranged ho should wat © 
Bristol until after the inquest on the victims a “hit 
fire. Death prepared a disguise for Stevo; & S\"" 
moustache changed the contour of his face sa 4 
and wk neat, well-fitting clothes, he looked and !¢ 
ae different man. 

(Continued on page 892.) 
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I candidly confess that I don’t. But I have heard of it. (Turn to page $92.) 
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In the cottage 


-as in the mansion, Hudson’s Soap is first 
favourite. Not only is this sweet, whole- 
some cleanser the best for washing clothes, 
but it is also invaluable for cleanliness 
generally. Hudson’s Soap in the clean- 
ang pall means easy scrubbing, snow- ij 
white floors and tables. A little {@wiill_2 
Hudson’s shaken in the “‘washing- {Nir TT 
up” bowl means sparkling china,no jj 
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DO YOU REALIZE that Spratt’s Dog Cakes are not the 
ordi biscuits produced simply to satisfy a dog’s appe- 
tite ? They are made with the object of producing certain 
definite results in the health of your dog, the most 
important being 


Nehralreaen eyes 


The result of 
using Brasso is 


1. PERFECT NOURISEMENT OF FRAME 
AND BODY 


Peceee they ore ede oS oe If you feed your dog with Spratt’s 
2. FULL AND GLOSSY COAT Meat Fibrine Pog Cakes, jou give 
the st ro n ge st pina tn is fully nourished end the very best biscuit procurable ; you 
z . do the very best thing for your dog; § 
* -aenecngitn ge heal food gives good and you gct the very best value for 
argu me nt i n its kealth and vigour. your money. Insist on Spratt’s ; oaly 
4. PERFECT CLEANSING of the TEETH SORE ae . fod 
Peers tos ee call label and umoal Spratt’s; nothing bu: Spratt’s Dog Cakes ; 


the dog to gnaw. for your cog’s sake, and for your own, 
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The police were very reticent, and not until the 
ingueat Wak over was the cause of the fire made public, 
or the number and names of the victims. 

James Phillips, proprietor of the hotel; @ woman, 
name unknown—no means of identification—must 
have arrived at the hotel on the night of the fire. But 
there was evcry reason to suppose that she was Mrs. 
Clinton, otherwise known as Betty Hume, who had 
passed under several aliases. The other remains dis- 
covered were those of a man of sturdy build and 
medium height ; practically only the skeleton had been 
left by the tetacd but not far from the body portions 
of a pair of convict boots bearing the mark of the 
broad arrow, had been discovered. Also, some scraps 
of clothing, identified as belonging to the convict who 
had escaped from Dartwoor prison five days previously. 
‘There was no doubt in the minds of tho police that 
this man who had porished in the flames was none 
other than Steve Darrack. 

“Now we can safely leave Bristol,” Death said to 
Steve, when they had read the news. “ You can look 
every man straight in the face, for, remember, the old 
Steve Darrack is dead. Wipe him out spiritually, as 
the flames are supposed to have wiped him out 
physically! Never look back nor think of the past. 

They caught the train the morning after the inquest 
and went to Southampton. There the two men 
yarted’; Steve Darrack bound for Marscilles overland 
rom St. Malo, some moncy in his pocket, Hope in 
his heart, and Memory to guide him. 

“And now what will you do?’ he asked Decth, as 
stepping on to the boat ho gave him a final hand-clasp. 

uis Death smiled oe gianced inland, over his 
shoulder. ‘I will just go on—until the call comes. 
1 am only an actor in this little comedy which men call 
life. I must wait until the stage-manager gives me 
my cue to exit.” 

The bell clanged. Steve Darrack bowed his head 
to hide his face. ‘* What can I say to you—what can 
1 do for you?” 

“Nothing,” Death replied ; ‘‘ but keep the memory 
of your mother in your heart—and remember the lincs 
of a poet I know she used to love: ‘ Fight on, fare ever 
—thero as here.’ ” 

And the boat drifted out from tho quay. Steve 
Warrack, like Hope, stood in the stern, And on land 
the figure of Death, grim but yet majestic, pointing, 
not to the grave, but upwards to the stars. 

* * * * * 


So John Jarvis was now practically dismissed from 
the police fore®, but he had some sort of a clue as to 
the whercakouts of his sweetheart Maisie. 

“It was bound to come!” whispered Jarvis, his 
lower teeth in front of his upper ones, his hands clenched 
up, the muscles of his body taut. “But I've a 
starting point now.” - 

It was past midnight, and the Gay City, instead of 
showing signs of going to sleep, seemed to be growing 


_ brighter and more wide-awake. Music rang out from 


cafés, Butterfly-women of the night fluttered in the 
brilliant lights, and were seated at little tables with 
their cavaliers, : 

“The first turning they'd come to after they left 
would be the Rue de St. Jacqueline!” said Jarvis to 
himself. ‘‘ Maybe they didn’t, but more likely they 
did, take it!” 

The vehicle was an open one. He rose up, leant 
forward, and in labourcd but understandable French 
told the driver to change his destination, drive to Rue 
Montpelier, Malmaison district. 

‘On my own now!” he muttered, dropping back, 
and counted his money. ‘I shall want plenty!” 

He could hold out for a little; but if he ran through 
before he found her, and he would find her, he would 
have to earn some somehow. 

He gave a grim laugh. Uppercut Havaslam had 
often tried to persuade him to take up fighting pro- 
fessionally. Well, if he ran short, he would fight any 
man in Paris at a moment's notice for a ten-pound 
note, Englishman or Frenchman, fists against fists, or 
fists against feet. But it had not come to that yet. 

He swallowed a terrible lump in his throat. The 
very money he had counted conjured up thoughts of 
Maisie. He had brought more with hin than he 
would have done ordinarily. He had been looking 
forward to taking Maisie round and abowt Paris. 

Tho vehicle passed into a quieter neighbourhood ; 
sometimes a quiet residential thoroughfare yielded to a 
syualid little strect with suspicious-looking cabarets 
and cafés; the very men frequenting them had a 
slouching, ominous way with them. 

And John Jarvis recognised the breed. They had 
their counterparts in London roundabout Soho and off 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 

And then—— 

She came out of a cabaret, clasping a bottle uncer 
a shabby cloak, and her step was a little unsteady ; she 
gave a quick furtive glance to right and left, playing a 
tongue nervously along her loose upper lip. 

And Jarvis saw her. But she saw only the approach- 
ing cab; could not distinguish {ts occupant. Then 
she pulled down a veil. 

“Stop!” He had plucked the driver's coat. 
“That'll do! Ici!’ 

The driver turned, and thrust out a hand for his fara 
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Jarvis sli money into it ; but even now he did not 
seem to 13 der Sar when he alighted, he stumbled 
and walked on unsteadily like a man in liquor. 

But it was she—Madame Frayle. 

God had been Lea ae John ae a 
{t something more than long arm of coinciden 

And whe hall say what thoughts ed through his 
raind, what prayers he offered up for success on this 
night. His heart seemed to be in his throat, choking 
him. Would this human ghoul, ff he could only 
shadow her without rousing her suspicions, lead him 
to his Maisie ? 

She was still in sight, moving along quickly and 
shamblingly, and unsteadily. Once Jarvis, lurching 
also in his gait, aaw her reach out one hand and steady 
herself with it against the wall of a house. 

Two ominous-looking, slouching men, with very peg- 
top trousers and hi E heels, caps to one side and 
dragged down over their eyes, were approaching from 
the opposite direction. ; 

Jarvis elackened speed. They had stopped, and 
were speaking to the woman ahead. He lurched into 
a shadow, and leant against the wall as if he had been 
overcome with drunken nauses. He heard one of the 
men’s voices ring out in coarse laughter, and then the 
woman was going her way, and the two men were 
coming towards him. 

Ho lurched forward again. He must on now 
at all costs, or he might lose her. . And he must stick 
to his réle of drunken man. Doubtless, many a sight- 
seein Englishman, lured into the Malmaison district, 
had fost his way in the purlicus before now, dru ged 
with vile spirits or wine. As it is almost inevitably so 
in your evil quarters of a great city, sham splendour 
asl glitter has squalor and open ugliness a near neigh- 
bour somewhere. 

He passed the two men. One nudged the other. 
Jarvis saw it, and set his teeth. They had seen in him 
a drunken, sightsceing—evil sightseeing—Englishman 
who had lost his way. . 

He nover so much as glanced back ; but instinct told 
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him what was happening, and faint sounds confirmed 
his instinct. 

They had turned and were following him. 

And if he lost the woman on in front, had to pause to 
fight for his life with a couple of French hooligans or 
apackes, out for plunder—it meant death to his chance, 
this night at all events, of tracing the girl he loved. 

They were creeping up closer. He could hear them ; 
but thoy thought him as drunk as he looked. To turn 
on them, smash them both down with a left and a 
right, might startle the woman ahead into flight or 
bring her back, a curious spectator, geckos when he 
was at grips. She would recognise 

A ewilt slithering sound ! : 

Jarvis half-turned, but was not quite quick enough. 
One of the two men had leapt on him from behind, had 
put the garrotter’s grip on him, tho forearm under his 
chin and throttlingly tight against his throat, and was 
trying to drag him down backwards, 

Only a gurgle came from John Jarvis; but then 


man scemod to hare been changed into 

Ilo had straightened up to his fall height, taking up 
the human incubus with him, off his feet. Then he 
flung himself backwards with all his weight against the 
wall of a shuttered, silent little house, and brought 
both his elbows into the man’s ribs. 

Tho grip was relaxed ; the apache alid down to the 
goo ea crushed worm. Jarvis had all but killed 

m 


Something glittered. The other man’s knife! 

But Jarvis was clear. 

“Swine!” 

He took it with the right arm, the stab, and the 
knife drove cloan through the muscle, missed the bones, 
and stuck out on the other side. 

But for the guard, it would have been buricd in his 
chest to tho hilt. 

Almost simultaneously Jarvis used his left—that 
terrible left of bis. 

‘The sound was terrfble. He bad hit the hooligan full 
in tho mouth, breaking the lower jaw-bone, and knock- 
ing out a small handful of teeth. The man went down 
to the pavemont and lay there. 

But then—it was like horrible magic. The door of 


urgl 
| there was 8 a hty heave, and the voruingly drunken 
a Hercules. 
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the shuttered, silent little house had opened. 1. 
slipped from it; others seemed to slip ike oP 
from nowhere. 
Snarls and gabbled French. 
He had tumbled into a very hornet’s nest of a 
and they were out now with their stings. 
“ U-u-urrh!"” 
The sound was indescribable. 
— ‘ot nag a so ne Th 
C) torn the ‘e from his forearm, and grinp> 
it, the blood welling out from the woe.” A sel 
giant of an Englishman at bay, and the others |i!¢ , 
k of wolves giving him a moment's pause be‘.ro 
inging themselves upon him and rending him a: 


mle him! 

And in that brief second of pause, John Jarvis sent 
up a swift prayer to his God, not for himself but fur ihe 
girl he loved. 

He didn’t see much chance of coming through alivs, 

He commended his Maisie to the care and the me:y 
of the great Father in Heaven! - 

Then he showed bis strong, white teeth. 

“*Come on, you swine!” 

His right fore-arm was dripping blood, but it was 
not useless, and John Jarvis slipped the long, wick«d- 
bladed knife into it. 

And at that moment he saw her behind the pact:-— 
Madame Frayle—saw her face, for she had raised her 
veil, the better to see what it was all about. The Ji.:).t 
streaming through the opened doorway, close to whi. i: 
he stood with his back to the wall, caught her. 
Then the light was gone as the door was slammed. 

But he had seen her and she had seen him, Join 
Jarvis, on whom she had sworn to be revenged if I: 
ever came her way. And she had already got his ; irl 
in her power. 

Then the pack gave a howl and a snarl, and closed 
in iy John ors 

sharp cry of agony. 

The leader of “the pack was down and writhinz. 
Jarvis had used his left again. But they were all over 
him, an instant later, though he seemed to fling back 
the i od oir once with a great heave of his body as 
he writhed and twisted and fought, slashing with !.. 
knife and fighting with his left, and kicking at th.s9 
who had gone down and were trying to tear him oii 
his feet. 

And on the outskirts a woman in a half-drun}en 
voice was whispering to them to kill him and malo 
mince-meat of the spy ! 

Half-a-dozen knives were flashing; others h:1 
knuckle-dusters ; others carried revolvers, but shooting 
brought the police, and this business looked like being 
carried through without resorting to that extremity. 

Once they had him down to one knee, slashed aid 
bleeding from a score of wounds, but he staggered up. 
magnificent as a dying lion and as terrible. It sound: 
indeed, like a muffled, choking roar, the sound th.t 
gasped out from his mouth opened pantingly. 

Then one of the pack seemed to go mad with exaspcr)- 
tion over the time it was taking, whipped out a revolver 
and blazed. The bullet found a billet, but the win 
one. 

An apache, shot in the back, leapt three fect from 
the ground, and fell to it, dead. 

And a woman was rushing away now as ff her Iifs 
depended on her speed—Madame Frayle, It was u'. 
terribly confused, and the light bad. P 

“That scttled him!” Her teeth were chatter: 
as she fled for safety. But she knew a sense of unity 
joy and relief. She had heard the shot ; eho had seca 
a body leap and fall ; she thought it John Jary is. 

s 


packca, 


Madame Frayle bent over the still form of °! ‘i: 
Rickards. ; 
**Mother’s got you, dearie. There, there, tu:2! 
I’m going to find another home for you, deatic. (1:9 
along and get dressed, dearie. If you don’t mave 
effort, how can you expect to get better, de.’ 
There! I’ve got my arm found you. Put your! ¢ 
to the a Don’t be seat You shant fu, 
and I’ll help you into your clothes.” 
“ John Jarvis——” _. 
“There's no John Jarvis now, dearle, lc! 
fellow!” 
Maisio looked into Madame Frayle’s face blan‘'. 
“Yes there is!’’ she eaid like a child. “ ‘Ihe: 
John Jarvis—I know that—he is coming to mar’ 
—one day—dear John—you dear stupid old thin; 
believe you're jealous!” 7 
And then she laughed softly and eerily, and j2"''¥ 
began to dress herself and Hy submitted t- 1” 
dressed by Madame Frayle with the docility of & 
child. , 
“T’m not co with you, dearie!” whispered t-¢ 
ghoul. ‘A lady nd of mine’s taking you to )-"# 
new home; but I shall be coming later!” 


(Another instalment next wee. 
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“ Excuse me," said the absent-minded pro‘: >’ 
“ But haven’t we met before ?”* sg auc 

“Why, yes," replied the beautiful girl, “0 
hostess introduced us just before dinner to-ul-"~ 

“Ah, I remember! I never forget @ face ! 


Twas onceasked: “ Why isa bolero like a pigeon pie?” Of course. I gave it up and was never told. (Turn to page 8? vA 
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. OU have long wished for a Suit * 
e Y full of style 


have r wish, for in the 
“Burlington” Suite we incorporate 


@ good es tailoring can be. e 
and give you the best © 

oan aslo cea, but to provide 

@ garments that are oa creations 


ade — irreproachable in 
@ erality, If oths of character apreal to e 
you—and we know they d .—why not 
orler a “ Baslington et 
Catesbys? The price is less t-1 are 
. eccus omed to ray, the pay Ags e 
juitely Letter than you b 
iniely ting. That’s a strong e 
statement, but we'll 
sf prove it. Order one 
e suit, There's no risk @ 
at all. If you are not 


tA absolutely satistled, we 
guaran Tetun: 
7 the ,rico paid for the bd 
suit. Could we do more 
e to gain yourfavour? @ 


& t F 8 d Tape 
® Measure post free. Ee ° 
whether light or da 
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e ** BURLINGTON " @ 
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EASY 
° +) 35] “ terms ° 
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count for Cash. 
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Drink it at every meal—between meals 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement 
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POLISH. 


OENY TRIS 


CRY é 


BD Your Headache or Your Neu- 
ralgia cured for 1d.—in Ten Minutes 
a cure guarauteed or your money 
back—that's tho Kaputine way. Safe 
cure— quick and sure. — 

1d. Me>ns Headache Cured. 


Kaputine 


it Chemists, er from 


Tor Id. (Fepasine, Lilley arreet,) 18 tor 1/- 


Queen's Rd. Mar.chester, 
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—at bedtime—and you will gain in 
healthy flesh, 
nerves, added energy and vim. 


THE BEVERAGE OF VIGOUR AND ENJOY&iz%* || 


cleaner 


GAUTIER’S FAMOUS PILLS 
are without doubt the best remedy 
ever offcred for Female Weaknestcs 
are Strong, 
ice, uncer 


At 
i 
Samete Tin | 
Post Free. 

No other floor polish gives the same \é 4) 
brilliant polish to floor coverings and 

floors as Catesby’s Lino Polish. 
What surprises housewives is tis, 
the small amount of Lino Polish and 
effort required to achieve such brilliant 
results. It gives a double polish for 
half the amount. Try a tin and see 
for yourself. If your Grocer or 
Oilman hasn't it in stock, send 1/6 for 

15 oz. tin post free. 


CATESB 


(Dept. 7) 64-67 Toitenham Court 
Road, London, W. 


FREE — ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
‘Tnis hewut ful lect. Gold Filled 
Bignet Ring Frie to :nt.oduce 
- Sent narn.e, 


engraving initial and tage, 
Feo initiel antares ine * mon 

in, Is. 1d.—-IM8S AYER 
(Dept. 57), 418 to 422 Strana, London, 


FITNESS 


Ta men ages. Why not write for my free Book, 
and get fit by the standard, scientific metiiod of curing 
NBEVUUS EXHAUSTION, TACK OF VILOUR, 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Easy, 
eafe, simple. No stomach medicines, magnetism, cr 

city. No fati.uing phy-ical exercises or strict 

diet rules, nochange of he hits, loss oftime oroccupation, 
out an assured reatoraticn forall men. See what cured 
Feiients say. I serd the book and 1,900 testimontsls 
ee in plain envelope for 2 atamps postage. Mentin 
this paper. A.J. LEIGH, 92 and 93 Great Russell ‘t. 
London, W.C. Bstabiished 25 years, 


LTD. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Parsnip Soup. 

Cut two small parsnips into 
pieces and boil them in a quart 
of water till tender. Then pass 
through a sieve and return to 
the watcr in which they have 
been boiled. Make a thickenihg 
of two tablespoonfuls of flour 
and half a pint of milk. Stir 
this in when the soup is boiling. Season with three 
lumps of sugar, and pepper and salt to taste, 
Devilled Sausage. 

Cut some rounds of bread, fry them a golden 
brown and drain on paper. Cut the sausages 
in slices, spread with butter and season highly with 
cayenne, salt, and mustard. Cook for a few 
minutes in a hot oven. 

Mock Roast Duck. 

Take a large vogetable marrow, cut it down the 
eontre and remove tho pips; cut one pound of lean 
beof into small pieces and pass through a mincer ; 
cut up two largo onions, and mix with the meat, 
and a scasoning of salt, pepper, and sage to taste ; 
place this mixturo in the marrow, tie at both ends, 
and bake for two hours, basting with fat. Mix 
a tablespoonful of flour with a little water, and 
brown in the baking-dish for gravy. 
stm Boor, ertaizeg aogrenins one & arent 

Take two large onions, four potatoes, a small stick 
vt cclory, and three or four crusts of stale broad. 
Pecl and cut up the onions and potatoes, cut the 
celery into small pieces and boil with the crusts of 
bread with one quart 
of water until thick, 
stirring occasionally. 
Rub through a wire 
siove, and add half o 
pint of boiling milk, 
pepper and salt to 
taste. 


Pish Cakes. 

Take the remains of 
any cold fish (either 
fresh or salt) and 
romove all skin and 
bones. Take the samo 


suspicion. 


Don’r be jealous—if you can help it. If you 
can’t, don’t show it. A man is always irritated 
(even if flattered) by @ show of jealousy and | find out the way. 


Don’t resent his attentions to your girl friends. 
An engaged man doesn’t usually want to flirt 1 
if he’s in lovo with his sweetheart, and any little | Go and do likewise. 


Conducted by 
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{ ais ) BEAUTY HINTS 


To Promote the Growth of the Halr. 

Taxz phenic acid, 2 grammes ; tincture of nux 
vomica, 7} grammes; tincture of red cinchona, 
30 grammes ; tincture of cantharides, 2 grammes ; 
sweet almond oil, 60 grammes. Apply to the roots 
of tho hair with a soft sponge twice a day. This 
will be found most beneficial to those with very 
dry hair. . 
Por the Woman who does Her Own Work, 

Wuew the hands have become red or rough 
through housework, take two ounces of glycerine, 
one ounce of rosewater, and the strained juice of 
a lemon. Mix, place in a bottle, cork tightly, and 
rub a little of the mixture into the hands every night. 
This will keep them soft and white, no matter how 
much rough work has to be done during the 
day. 

A Cream to Remove Pimples. 

TaxeE lanoline, 2 ounces, almond oil, 2 ounces, 
sulphur precipitate, 2 ounces, oxide of zinc, 1 
ounce, rose water, 2 drachms. Rub the oil into 
the eulpbur and zino till a smooth paste is 
formed, then add the rose water and lanoline, 
stirring till smooth. Keep in a close covered jar 
and apply with a piece of cotton wool to the 
pimples every night. 


DON'TS FOR THE ENGAGED GIRL. 


By Pauline Chase. 


Miss Pauline Chase, the beautiful “hero” of J. M. Barrie's successful play, “‘ Peter Pan,” gives 


a few hints on what the engaged girl should not do. 


Don’t spoil him. 


Any woman can make a man do as sho wishes— 
if she knows the way. Don’t worry or argue, just 


Don’t desert your men friends. 
Should you catch him flirting, don’t mope or sulk. 


; : Weer enpixa 
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HOME HINTS. 
Warm Dish Covers 

As well as dishes, or the 
meat will be chilled. 


To Preserve Clothes Lines 
and Pegs. 


If clothes lines and pegs aro 
boiled for ten minutes when 
new they will last much longer. 
To Remove Stains from Silver 

Ware. 


— 


Wash with warm water, then rub with ercam of 
tartar. No matter how black the silvor m:y be 
it will becomo bright, 


Make Starch 

- With soapy water, and you will find that the 
irons will not stick. 
To Keep:Lace a Good Colour. 

Do not rinse lace in blued water. Dip in skim 
milk after washing. This will give it a protiy crisp 
appearance like old lace. 

Home-made Furniture Polish. 

Tako a winoglass each of olive oil and vinegar and 
add two tablespoonfuls of alcohol. Apply with a 
soft cloth, and’ polish with a flannel. 

To Preserve Ollcloth. 

After washing in the usual way, dry thoroug!ly 
and polish with a cloth dipped in skim milk. ‘Tis 
will prevent the oilcloth from cracking, 

A Kettlebolder 
To which is attached about a yard of taps 
is most useful when in the kitchen. “Pin tive taje 
to your belt and you have always at hand a heldez 
lift anything bot 
from the stove. 
To Clean Windows. 

Wash with a mix- 
ture of vinegar and 
water and polish in 
the usual way. Then 
rub with a dry duster 
upon which a few 
drops of = glycciine 
have been — shaken. 
Treated in this way 
the windows will havo 
a bright appearance, 


wa il 


civilities he may show your friends are intended This is far wiser than appearing hurt. 
as a compliment to you. Don’t be too selfish and don’t encourage selfishness 
Don't try and keep him from cricket, football, or | in him. 
any other game he may like. By doing so you will Don’t tell him too many secrets—your own or 
on 
H 


and will keep clean 
much longer than if 
washed with water in 
‘the ordinary way. 


quantity of cold boiled 
potatoes and mash 
thoroughly with a fork. 
Mix with a little milk, 


ly make him keener on it. your friends’. 


stining them until ave your own way in everything, but don’t Don’t be angry if he shows jealousy. Men are} A PRIZE OF 
smooth, add the fish } let him know it. always jealous when they care for a girl—sometimes { FIVE 
ond a seasoning of Let him think he is having his, and he will | even when they don’t. SHILLINGS 


will be awarded to the 


Don’t be too exacting. He won't want to drop 0k: 
reader who sends in tio 


salt, pepper, and a 
all his old “‘ pals” altogether. 


always do just what you want him to. 
tablespoonful of 


That’s how I always got my way with a man. 


—— e 
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chopped parsley. Boat 
the mixture with a 
fork, shape into small rounds, dredge with flour, 
and fry in boiling fat. The fat must cover them 
so that they will not require to be turned. This 
makes an inexpensive and tasty dish for breakfast 
or supper. 

ausage Rissole and Tomato Sauce. 

- Take half a pound of pork sausages and remove 
tho skins. Then shape into small rissoles. Dip 
each in egg and breadcrumbs and fry in lard or 
dripping. Place each rissole, when cooked, on a 
ot of toast. Pour the contents of half a bottle 
of tomato sauce into a small stewpan and make very 
hot. Pour over the rissoles, and serve. This is an 
excellont way of using up the remains of any cold 
sausages. 

A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS 
will be awarded to the reader whosends in the best and 
most economical breakfast dish received before 
Thursday, June 29th. All recipes must state the 
exact quantity of ingredients and the price. The 
Editor reserves the right to publish any recipes sent 
in. Address envelopes “ Dishes" Priso Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.O. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 
OZERINE has cured permanently the very 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, 
&c., when everything else had failed? In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose, 
It is recommended by one eufferer to another, and 
is now being used in all parts of the world. 
Thousands of testimonials, BS years’ invariable 
success. Teast it free of charge. On receipt of 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolutely free, 
so certain am I of ite success. 4/6 and 11/- per 
bottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


MAKING HATPINS HARMLESS. 

Ivy your hatpins are rather long, make little 
shields for the points from cubes of cork. Cut a 
piece of tin from an old canister, attach it to the 
outer side of the cork, and cover the cube with 
a piece of velvet, or cloth, to match the hat. 

Whenever long hatpins are worn the shields 


WU 

can be used. Besides doing away with the chance 

of injuring anybody, they will lool far nicer than 

if the points are uncovered.—({Prize won by 

a. E, Cox, 81 Commercial Roa, Newport, 
on. 
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~ THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL HINT. 


not necessary to warm the 


i; except in very cold weather, 
when the bottie should be stood 

part Ao Se aed moswer better than 
most bought liquid glue or gum. 


best Household Hint re- 
ceived before Thursday 
Sune 29th. All hints must be novel and of use to 
the housewife to whom economy is a nocessily. 
The Editor reserves the right to publish any hints 
sent in. Address envelope “ Hints” Prize Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


HOW TO GET THICK, GLOSSY HAlg. 


It does not matter how careful anyone may '¢ 
of the bair, the time is bound to come—ofien after 
iat alight cold af trifling allnsse—when bie hair 

oses ite g » live ap ce, an comes 
brittle, (hia and faded. This can be remedied by 
everyone and at once, There is nothing mor6 
easy to cultivate than the hair, ¢/ know how. 

a bottle of Harriett Meta’s Hair Tonic. It 
costs 2s. 11d. and will start to better the hair frou 
the second application. If the use of the complete 
bottle does not do all we claim for it, you stand 
to lose nothing. The chemist from whom you 
bought the bottle will refund you eve! penny 
you paid any time within thirt days, if you are 
not satisfied. When you buy the bottle be will 


ve you a written guarantee to this effect signed 
5 himeelf. ; 
If you will only uge Harriett Meta’s Hair Tunic 
according to directions, rubbing it well into the 
scalp, falling hair will cease to come out, dandru= 
will disap: , grey and faded hair will resume 
its natural colour, and where there have been t yer 
laces before there will be an abundant grovth 0 
hick, new hair. Mind you, this is arantecd. | 
Boote, Cash Chemists, all branches; ‘Taylor's 
Drug Stores, all branches; Timothy White < -® 
Ltd, all branches; and other leading Chem 
everywhere sell and guarantee it. 


I will dive ten pairs of scissors for the best reasons. Only ladies can tell me. Mark postcards “ Bolero. ” (See page S56) 
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PS 


| HEADACHES REMOVED 3 | 
NERVOUS, BILIOUS, COSTIVE., | 


8 
‘| AND URIC ACID HEADACHES 
‘| REMOVED AT OUR EXPENSE 


FAEADACHE IS GENERALLY A SYMPTOM showing congestion or fulness 

of the brain, dyspepsia, or some form of disorder of the intestines. In nine 
cases out of ten it is due to overloading the stomach with rich food and drink, 
excitement, constipation, or liver disorder. In delicate women it is often sympa- 
thetic; but no matter the cause, it is well to know of something which you can 
keep ready to hand that will effectively banish this distressing malady. Social 
functions often induce one to eat, drink, and be merry—the next morning is a 
contingency which cannot altogether be ignored. When headache arises from such 
causes take a glass of hot or cold water, into which has been stirred a dessert- 
spoonful of Kutnow’s Powder. This will at once afford grateful relief and produce 
a delightfully refreshing effect upon the whole system. Ladies and young children 
delight in Kutnow’s Powder, it acts quickly,and is perfectly safe, gentle, and painless. 


FILL IN THE FREE COUPON BELOW 
Reliable Remedy Health Restored 
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“The Manse, East Knoyle, 
“ Salisbury. 

“Dear Sirs,—I gave Kutnow’s Powder to two people 
here in the village who were suffering, one with a sick 
headache and one with a bilious attack, and in both cases 
great relief was obtained. As a trained nurse and 
minister's wife I always feel sure of a remedy while I 
have a bottle an the house. 

“ (Mrs.) W. Tucker.” 


“ Wensley, Leyburn, Yorks, 
“ April 5th, 191]. 
“Dear Sirs,—I wish to write you I have been taking 
Kutnow’s Powder for Rheumatism, and can honestly 
say I have derived much good. I recommend it very 
strongly in Uric Acid cases. You can make what use 
you like of this letter. With best thanks, believe me, 
yours sincerely, 
“ (Rev.) Jonn R. Barnes.” 
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Substitutes Endanger Health 


The Genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of all Chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or direct from Kutnow’s London 
Offices for 3s. post paid in the United Kingdom. See that the fac-simile signature, *&S. Kutnow & Co. Ld.,” 
and the registered trade mark, “ Hirschensprung, or Deer-Leap,” are on the carton and bottle. 


Get Genuine Kutnow’s Powder 


FREE TRIAL COUPON | 
Fill this in to obtain Kutnow's Free of Cost 
(WRITE DISTINCTLY). 
NAME ...cccesseesscscencerensces cesses aeneessseeeres 


ADDRESS 
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Peaison's Weekly, 8/6/11. 
If posted in an open envelope, use 3d. stamp. 


SYSTEM 
Cut out and send to S. KUTNOW & CO. Ltd, 
tf 41 Farringdon Rcad, London. E.C. 
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Pearsm’s Weekly, 
W.C., and post to arrive not later than Thursday, 
June 8th. 

Perhaps you'll be able to pay for your Whitsun 
week-end jaunt in this way. 

FOR ODD MOMENTS. 

Many of you will be having a few minutes’ 
leisure during the Whitsun holidays; minutes 
when you've nothing whatever to do. Lying on 
your back basking in the sun—if it’s kind enough 
to shine, of coursc—throwing pebbles into the sca, 
or sitting in a railway carriage. Now you might 
easily mako these minutes become golden minutes 
if you devote them to thinking out a good Tele-quid 
in our new competition on the first page, Why 
shouldn’t you? You're probably as good at 
getting out of a scrape as anybody else, and you 
can easily read over the little story and keep it in 
your head, so that when an odd moment comes 
along you can turn your thoughts to it. That's 
the way to becomo a prizewinner, and it’s worth 
that small amount of trouble, isn't it ? 

NULLI SBCUNDUS ! 


Tue air is full of Coronation. Coronation 
festivities, Coronation banquets, rocessions, 
concerts, curiosities, and what not. J. sends me 


a curiosity that is well worth putting on record. 
He says: ‘It may interest your readers to know 
that King Edward VIL was crowned on the second 
second of the second minute of the second hour of 
the second day of the second week of the second 
month of the second half of the second year of the 
twentieth century, or, in other words, two minutes 
a seconds past 2 o’clock on August 9th, 
] » 

This is truly a reco d that can hardly be said to 
take a soco! lace in any list of curious Corona- 
tions.. You will ‘ind a second blade in the pen- 
knife I am sending you, J. H., which will prove as 
useful as the first. 

WHIST DIFFICULTIES. 

Tue letter of R. I. B. raises a grievance well 
known to whist players. “I and my wife,” he 
writes, “are in the habit of giving little whist 

atties. To these we ask s few ially selected 
riends, who like to play with each other as their 
skill is about equal. But uently we are inter- 
rupted by various callers who come in and sit 
about. is forces the other guests either to 
invite them to ‘cut in,’ in which case they spoil 
the game, or else to divide their attention between 
the oe and conversation with the intruders. 
Now I do not wish to offend these other people by 
instructing the maid to tell them that I am ‘ not 
at home’ when they know perfectly well that I 
am. gp eee other a I strongly object to my 
arties bei ractic: broken up. Gan you 
faves me A do ? oe ? 

Your position is rather difficult, R. J. B. I 
should suggest that if you have friends likely to 
call upon you at awkward moments you would be 
well advised to ask them at stated intervals to your 
home, pring Sheet at the same time a very strong 
hint as to when you are open to see them, leaving 
them to gather that there are also times when you 
are not. If they are not wholly devoid of tact, 
they will soon drop calling indiscriminately. 
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ment with my girl last Sunday evening, and 
to a party oe a friend of mine. The next wight 
when I saw her, I told her I was ill the t 
before. 

On Tuesaday night she saw this friend of mine 
with whom Thad attended the party and found out 
my lie, telling me so in her letter, which was very 
curt. What would you advise me to do?” 

There is no excuse for not telling the truth, 
P. C., least of all to the girl whom you are going 
to marry! If you had said that you had been to a 
party I do not suppose that she would have said 
anything to you. As it is, the quicker you 
acknowledge your fault the smoother will you find 
the path of love, And don’t do it again ! 


LOOKING A GIFT-HORSB, ETC, 

L. G. B. has received not a white elephant, but 
a gift that is causing him a considerable amount of 
trouble. “A friend of mine,” he writes, “has 
given me a small locket which he believed to be 
gold. On taking it to a jeweller I found that it is 
not gold at all. Before I can use it I should have 
to have two frames put in which would cost me 
about four shillings. Now, I cannot afford four 
shillings for such a purpose; besides, the locket 
itself is not worth it. But if I do not wear it on 
my watch-chain my friend will be offended, and 
think that I do not like it. Can you assist me in 
my dilemma ? ’—— 

Dost best plan, L. G. B., would, I think, be to 
tell your friend when you meet him that you are 
not wearing your locket on your watch-chain as 

u do not wish to run the risk of losing or damag- 
ing it, and that you are giving it instead a place of 
honour on your mantelpiece. If you do not care 
to do this, why not cut out this paragraph and 
send it to him, or see that he gets it in- 
directly ? 


PITY THE POSTMAN. 

I po not think that the complaint of N. B. is 
altogether justified. He writes: “Do English 
nee imow the geography of the United King- 

om as well as their Scottish brethren? My reason 
for asking is that nearly all letters coming from 
south of border to towns in Scotland 
invariably have the letters: ‘ N.B,’—for ‘ North 
Britain we ioe Pb should a he 
ne » when wri ndon, to 
district yh itials t Surely every postman ought to 
know that Covent Garden is West Central, and 
Bermondsey South-East.”’——¥ ; 

I really do not think you are justified ‘in demand- 
ing that every P.O. official should have at his finger- 
tips an exact knowledge of the whereabouts of 
every town in the kingdom, N.B. But, asa matter 
of fact, it is not @ question of geographical know- 
ledge at all, The district lettering is put in by most 
considerate persons simply in order to enable the 
sorter to do his work more quickly, The lettering 
catches his eye, and in an instant the envelope is 
classified, without his being obliged to read the 
a address which is frequently written very 

‘Yo 


COLLECTION BY BOTTLE. 

Tue other day I mentioned a novel method of 
collecting for the Fresh Air Fund—that of cuttin 
a slot in the neck of a mineral water bottle, a 
inviting friends and acquaintances to drop coins 
in. This method has been carried out with most 
surprisingly successful results by Mrs. Mills of 
the North-Western Hotel, Livingstone, Upper 
Rhodesia. There is a constant stream of visitors 
to the hotel—many of whom visit the wonderful 
waterfalls in the vicinity—and these people have 
very generously acquiesced in Mrs. Mills’ suggestion 
to contribute. The bottle, almost full to the top 
with silver coins, was brought over to England 
by Dr. Hine, Bishop of Rhodesia, who delivered 
it to me personally, The amount which it con- 
tained was £9 Is. od. 

I strong iy Ure all my readers to adopt this plan, 
pecially children who are now busily collecting 
during the children’s week. 

With a strong file and a little patience you can 
easily cut a slot in that part of the bottle which 
bulges just below the glass ball, It is through this 
slot that the coins are dropped. You should, 
however, make sure that the bottle is your own 
property before Reg: get to work on it, as, if it 

as not been paid for, the mineral water manu- 
facturer who originally filled it with his lemonade 
or soda water, whichever it was, might feel 
aggricved, 


WEEK ENDING 
JuNE 8, 1911, 


hee SPECIAL DAYS. 

1s week we are able to publish the ia 
of Special Days outings for the slum riley 
You are, of course, aware that £8 2s, pays for a 
special day’s outing for a party of 200 children 
with the necessary attendants, and the day is 
named as the donor likes, The days already fixed 
are: June 9th, Thoma II. party ; June 9th, HLN.S, 
Minotaur party ; June 1 Petworth Party ; 
June 12th, S.S, Volufe Partyy June 13th, ‘ihe 
Auckland Party ; June 13th, Messrs, J. S, F ty and 
Sons Party; June 14th, H.M.S, Indus Party, 
ite Ab. ad cig oa Eig 4 June 151, 

on ays June e Albue i 

June lth, HMC, FesbrotePaty, 


PRESH AIR PUND FIGURES. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £807 10s.0°q, 
Mrs. Henry Berm Bes Great Central Driver, ©! ; 


W. J.B, £1; Mes Is. 6d. Reid, 

F. A. Chinnery, 9d.; Example and Precept, 9d." a. 
£2 10s.; C. Cockram, 3s. Bd; ©. Wee bee itn! 
Eyre Matcham, 98.; T. 8. Naine, 1s. 6d.; Mra. K. 


meades, la. 6d.; L. ‘ 
£5; Anon., 1s.; 40 Fags, 1s.; H. M. C., 1s.; char 3 4 
Miss Pocock, $d.; Mrs. Carter, 1s.; d. de G., 28°61. 
Household of G. McLellan, 18. 8d.; H. Atkins, ou. 
B. C. Mounier, 15s.; C. A. B., 4s. Gd.; Tele-quid. 13: 
J. V. _T. Long, £10; E. Buckland, &s.; Lent Savin-s, 
18s.; J. Livingstene, 88.; J. Wray, 78.; An Exile, i. 
B. Lerman, 10s.; W. P.. £1 1s.; ‘H., 28. 6d.; Mra 1, 
rle, £1 1s.; A. £65 6s. ; Jayadee, 1: ; 
Anon., 8s. 6d.; C. Russell, 18.; J. H., 9d.; G. H’ 9! | 
8. B. % .; Sunshine for One, 18.3 Cicely 
Paper and Geoffrey, 8s.; J. H. W. ; 3 
A. Thornber, £10; A. : 
£2 2s.; P. Ferrero, i d 
Lloyd; '25; Mra., Mr., and Miss Flood, £10 
2s. 6d.; Mrs. Whittaker, 21 1s.; A 
Qs. 8d.: for Thoma II. Party £2 28 
and Co. Ltd 


.. T. T., 23.; M. J. Mitch R. 
Sennocke, 1s. 6d.; H. Hedges, 2s. 3d.; N.'T 
Eileen, 9d.; Mrs. od, 

., 23, 
Miss K. Single, 103. 

Cottecrep : Blackburn and District Schoolboys’ Foot- 
ball Association, £2; Miss A. Tunnard, 4 Stoker, 
P.O. Mess 16, H.M.S. Andromache, 6s.; Captain Ra’ 
shaw, on 9.8. Regent, £2 158. 8d.; N.C.0.’s ee RE, 
Colchester, per Sergt. M. McKinley, #1 =188.; Canteon 
of H.M.S. Blenheim, £5; G. Oliver, 28. 8d.; Smoker nb 
Friendship Lodge 750, 10s.; H. D. Isaacs, £3 23. {J , 
Members of A.8.C. Sergts.’ Mess, Roberta Heichts, lis ; 

few members of the Commercial Sale Rooms, 33; 
Dublin Arms, Cardiff, per E. Stacey, 78. 6d.; F. li 
Weston, Kadfunga, 2 9s.; Mechanical Staff, Nation-1 
Cash Register Company, 10s.; Canteen of H.M.S 
Temeraire (Old Commission), £6; Afternoon tea a 
Pearson's, 4s. 7d. 


Grand (P.W.) total, £939 5s. 4id. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on poet 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weeh:y, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of these foot!ine 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written ou a 
— por d. 

. Mark each postcard with the name of the competitioa 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. oa 
will find this name in the announcement of the competitioa 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are fulfilled 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope marked 
‘Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but each postcard 
must bear the full name and address of the sender. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
June 8th. 

5. Each competition will be judged as gong and the 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, be awarded to 
the efforts considered the best. ood 

- 6, In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize will 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes will 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 

A GCOD IDEA.—If you send your attempts 

in an &nvelope, inclose a contribution to 

the Fresh Air Fund. Piease! 
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Accident and Guarantee... » 
» « « « Corporation Limited. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims peld over £9,000,000:. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability, Excess Bad Deb!. | 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler an d List 


Inspection and Ife 
surance. 


Licence Insurance. 
Fire and Burglary. 
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Note -«f prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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“THRICE” CONTEST. 
1 intest readers were asked to make 
sot fewer than ten words, no letter to occur 
tlree times. | Ten Coronation souvenir 
been forwarded to the following, from 
gest sensible sentences ae neg iy : 
29 Lavender Grove, ‘Ralston ; iss M. 
; Puiversity Bhs oe, Wik. Booken 
yord; W. A. Borland, 27 Tenth Ave., New- 
\\ “Clark, 37 Bernard St., Southampton; 
i Close, White House, | Brandon, 
' if Lunam, 35 Wingrove Rd., Nowcastle; 
] ». 42 Juliet St. Newcastle; H. G. Powlev, 
: eihaiu; E. D. Yeadon, 12 Springclifie 
Muy 


“csuRGICAL” CONTEST. 
.. were invited to select any two jokes 
. of May 18th and join them together so 
» complete joke. Ten cigar-cutters have 
te following, who contributed the 


:) Lavender Grove, Dalston; F. H. 
Aherdeen; KE, Barker, 129 Queen's 
k. Chilton, 29 Cromwell Rd., 

n, 43 Buchanan St.. Stockton; 

o St., Penistone, Sheffield; J. P. 

Saki M. Sleigh, 3 St. David's 

“\. Pp. Stevens, 41 Crosswells Rd., 
Dif Storr, 224 Denman St., Radford. 


‘ojs’ CONTEST. | 
wergs were given the following 
1 tie Editor of P.W. at the 
n - ++. Vress with the issue dated May 18th 
i vxsary to cut out one article, which 
have deleted 2 For the best answer 
n the prize of half-a-guinea has been 
Nowland, 3 Brynderwyn Road, New- 


ONC tel 
Fdindrr 
3, Boom 


av ates 
po 
“JILTED” CONTEST, 
Ioors were asked to imagine that our old friend, 
Mr. tv” Martin had proposed to them and that they 


two pairs of Coronation seata offered in Contest 

s « been awarded for the following attempts : 

range this “form” for two ‘‘ chasrs.”” 
- y A. Titons, 4 Daisy Street, ‘i hornhill, Rother- 
-.\ nominated Henry Timons, 28 Charles Street 
. ‘This attempt was taken from column 3 of 

+ ov tr issue dated May 18th.” 

‘ invitation to the ‘t Royal” Coronation, 

- Weekly’? readers ‘‘ Rapress’’ thanks. 
. 1. 1. CLancy, 6 Clanricarde Gardens, W., who 
1 + ed Mrs. A. Clancy, of same address. This attempt 
» -..:ntrom columa 1 of page 816 of our issue dated 


tosult of Exhibition Contest No. 6. 


1 contest Scottish competitors were asked to 
(van :.e fullowing verse : i 
Geordie Gow 
Once bought a cow, 
To milk it then he tried 
But o’er the dale 
It kicked the pail 
ing were the attempts considered the best. 
ot pair of season tickets to the Scottish Exhibition 
t's’. sw has been awarded : 
“ She’s fitba’ daft,” he cried. 
y John Cran, South Medrox, Glenboix, Lanark- 


sin, .o nominated Lizzie Cran of same address. 
Such.“ cantrips" George decried. 
5 , 1), MeDonald, 4 Garvald Street, Dalmarnock, 
G who nominated John Stewart of same address, 
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«ggults of Footline Competitions. 


Grand Coronation Number ~ “ - 
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had been compelled to write him a pleasantly worded 
refusal. A pair of scissors has been sent to cach of the 
ten winners, who are as follows : ; 

Miss E. Barker, 129 Queen's Par, Scarborough; 
Craig, 2 Moira Terr., Craigentinny, Edinburgh; Mis 
Evcs, 273 Hainton Ave., Grimsby; Miss . 
Forsyth Rd., Newcastle; Miss Hartwell, 19 Man- 
thorpe Rd., Plumstead; rs. S. F. Harvey, 
Hubert’s Rd., Great Harwood, Blackburn; Mrs. A. 
Kerr, 4, Tullideph Rd., Dundee; Nurse Temple, Royal 
Infirmary, Manchester; Mrs. L. Watt, 464 Dumbarton 
Rr., Dalmuir; Miss M. Woolley, 83 Jervoise St., West 


Bromwich. 
“FLA. F.” CONTEST. 

For the best ideas for helping the Fresh Air Fund 
five watches were offered as prizes. They have been 
won by the following : 

F. D'Arcy, 81 Northumberland Rd., Southampton; © 
Herbert, 60 Upner Grango Bermondsey, P 
Stevens, 41, Crosswells Rd., Langley. Biham; H. M. 
Lovering, Malting Row, Honington; J. Reid, 3 Falk- 
land Pk. Rd., Ayr. 


“BUGGINS” CONTEST. 

In this contest readers were asked to suggest the 
original exeuse “ Mr. Buggins ”’ gave his employer for 
asking to be allowed to leave office early. The winners 
of the ten briar pipes offered as prizes were as follows : 

W. H. Booker, Horspath, Oxford; D. Chalmers, 
Sunny-Brae, Dumbreck, Glasgow; BD. W. Griffiths, 
Mervyn, Sydenham; B. Kelly, 45 Alexander St. West, 
Belfast; A. Mackie, 30 Garrye St., Langside, Glasgow ; 
Staff-Sergt. E. May, R.A.M.C., 51 Calthorpe St.. W.C.; 
W. Moores, 455 Limefield, Bury; H. Newton, 3 Croft 
Top, Outlane, Huddersfield; J. a Nicholson, 42 Juliet 
an ‘Newcastle; A. T. Smith, 750 Warwick Rd., Tyseley, 


am. 
“INSURANCE” CONTEST. 

READERS were asked to model the conditions for 
an amusing Insurance Policy. The funniest attempts 
were received from the following, to whom five auto- 
matio cigarette-lighters have been sent : 

A. L. Clark, Burnbank, Hamilton; W. Hemingway, 
159 Queen St., Glasgow; H. W. Hughes, 16 Grafton St., 
Preston; H. Locke, 2 Barrack Hill, Fermoy, Ireland; A. 
Lucas, Norbury Ave., Thornton Heath. 


Mrs 
E. 


Result of Coronation Contest No. 5. 


We have again pleasure in awarding Coronation souvenir 
spoons as consolation. gifts to the ten com titors whose 
efforts came next in merit. The names and addresses of 
these competitors are as follows: 

Miss B, Adams, 10 Claremont St., Aberbcen ; John 
Barton, 52 Greenfield Lane, Litherland ; Mrs. M. Charters, 
11 Maudland Rd., Preston; John Hackett, 35 Windsor Rd., 
Tuebrook, Liverpool; C. F. Hanson, 22 Dingle Lane, 
Liverpool ; T. L. Johnson, 20 Brewery Terrace, Wath on 
Deane, Rotherham; J. Kyd, 146 Penarth: Rd., Cardiff ; 
H. Pounder, Cairnsmore, Eldon Grove, W. Hartlepool ; 


J. Rigby, 29 Flora St., Spennymoor, Durbam ; Walter Ross, 
66 Hampton Rd., Birchfield Birmingham. 


Result of Cricket Contest. 


The prize of £250 offered for a correct forecast of the 
results of cricket matches played during week ending 
May 17th, has been divided by the following competitors : 


E. Miller, 60 Hengist St., Bolton; Miss S. Flynn, 46 
Hawthorn St., Belfast; J. Casey, 10 Braemar St., Kirk- 
dale, Liverpool; Mrs ¥. B. Tooke, St. Thomas's Hos ital, 
Lambeth; BE. Swingler, 228 Radford St., Nottingham; 
L. A. Watkins, 10 St. Ivors Rd, Pontllanfraith; Mrs. 
Nagle, 81 Inverness Place, Plumstead; J. Danic!> |v 
Chelmsford Rd., Walthamstow; F. T. Coop, 79 Gleden 
8t., Manchester; T. V. Bewick, 36 Cambridge St., 
Grangetown, Cardiff; A. Taylor, 104 George St., Spenny- 
moor, Durham; Miss R. Mundy, 47 Hythe Rd., Staines; 
T. Walsh, 2 East Terrace, Cardiff; T, Norbury, 15 
Every 8t., Liverpool; Mra W. Smith, Woodland Vale, 
Berry Brow, Huddersfield; J. P. Phillips, 1 Shoebury 
Avenue, Shoeburyness; Mrs Harper, 20 Shafton. Lane, 
Leeds; W. J. Matthans, Station View, Ongar; Mrs Ss 
Sides, 20 Portland St., Southport. 


oe 
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HOW TO ILLUMINATE 
FOR THE CORONATION. 


Every house in the land ought to be decorated and illuminated 

this month in honour of the Crowning of H.M. King George V. 

An article in the June Number of “ Pearson’s Magazine” tells you 
how to do this effectively and at small expense. 
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| Lighting Up Time 
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awarded to C. Ke. Newron, 3 


Result of Bang 
Parrot Contest. 


The Prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest was 
Croft Top, Guatiane, 


Huddersfield, for the following: 


For the King's Coronation, young Jack 
Was making some fireworks oue tay ; 
Rat the powder blew up with a bao, 
And the Parrot was then heard tu say; 
‘* He's after the birds uyain!” 


r ist Consolation gifts of 10s, each have been awarded to tie 
vl OWN: 

W. Ball, 24 Park Road Kempston; F, W. Benstel, 45 Mart 
ton Road, St. Maryarets-on-Thames; H. Coluer, 44 2 
Street, Nottingham; A. Cowper, 64 Hizh Street, Perth ; J. M 
Criig, 2 Moira Terr, Jock’s Lodge, Edinburgh; W. M1 Y 
Willmott ‘Terr, Ilford ; Miss J. Mitchell, Bisley Farm, bs 
W. Osb rne, 14 Sheppard Street, Swindon; B, Sturces 
Westbourne Road, Birkenhead ; Mrs. C. E, Tapper, The 1u;lz- 
nook, Summersdale, Chichester. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 

OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 

We pay any number of claims in respect 

of each accident—not the first claim only. 

— — 

£100 raway | INSURAECE. 

£100 CYCLING (For terms see 

£100 AEROPLANE — 
504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 

This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. 000 specially guarinteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following couditicns, 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. 

‘ will be paid ty the above Corporation to the 

: egal representative of any person Killed L 

ED 900 an accident in Great Britain or Irelind to tbe 
passenger train in which the deceuted was 

travelling as a passenger (including post-office eervautsin 
railway sorting vans), aud who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, ; ossession, the Insvrance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with Lis, or lef, usnal signa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the fort. 

This paper may be left at his, or her, place of ubcde, sv lony us 

the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, shoul! death result 
from such accident withiu three.culendar months thereafter, 
aud that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

= servant on duty, nora suicide, nur enzized mau 
ge q OG legs] act, having the current pumter of Pearrou's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of Lemg kiled 

by a railway accidcut in the United Kingdom, withough not Ly 
on accident toany trainin which he, or she, may be travellisg as 

a passenger, the legal re resentative of the deceased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the con; on 

be signed or not, provided notice in every cuse be given to ‘liz 

Ockrsx ACCIDENT aXD GuARaNTER Corporation, Limitey, 

86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 

the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal rej rescr- 
tative of ony cyclist who meets his death by accident whve 
actually riditga cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in his, or Ler, possession, the Tisurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with lis, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on tie s. sce 

rovided at the foot, and that ceath occurred within twenty-four 

ours thereafter, and that notice was given oi 8: ident to 
the said Curperation at above addre-s within thy > of its 
occvtrence. This paper may be left at his, er Ler, plice of 
abode, so long as tbe coupon 1s sized. 

Ons Hundved Pounas will be paid to the legal reprosenta- 
tive of anyo.e dying as the direct and sole restut of injuries 
inflicted Wpou him (or her) within the United Kindo by a 
falling acroplune, PROVIPED that deith occurs within tweaty- 
four hours from the ree: ipt of the injuries, that be (o1 e) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the syace provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not at tho. t:me be on the acroplune nor engaged in aeronautics, 
esndthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

‘This insurance holds good forthe current weck of issue cnly, ¥ 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, anlis subjoctto the 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantce 
Company, Limited, Act,” 1890, Kiske Nos, 2aad 3. 

The Purchese of this Publication is adimitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of 
‘Actcan be seen at ibe office of this Journal, or of th 
corjoration. No person cain recover op more than one Couron- 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper ia respect of the same risk. 

Sntscribers who have duly paid a twelvemnc 
scription tor PEARSON'S wEEXLY in aAdvéence 
newsearcent, or tothe Publisher, need not,dtrii  t.: 
erverod by their sabscription, sign the cur ", ov 
the paper ontheir person. It ts only necresery tolo Vv 
the ne-wsagent's receipt to tho publ‘sher of ta creer, 
Henrietta Street, Loudon, W.C., aud @ coartilicato v.1il o> 
tout in exchange 
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Available fron 9 a.m. Tucscas, “oy D204, Ph, 
uatil midnight, Thursday, Jane 6h, ivil, 
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